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THE WORLD AT WAR 


World Military Aviation -Aircraft, Airforces 
and Weaponry Krivinyi. N. 

From the Soviet MIG 25, capable of speeds up to Mach 3, to 
the new Grumman F14A “Tomcat,” still undergoing trials — 
a comprehensive record of all the military aircraft in use today, 
with more than 800 three-view scale drawings. 

Over 320 military airplanes from interceptors and bombers 
to helicopters, light Mason craft and trainers are included along 
with information on dimensions, performance, armament, pay- 
load, types and variants. Additional material covers the mark- 
ings of the world's air forces (with 201 inuudels and insignia), 
and a survey of 126 national air forces with details of their 
organization, aircraft types, quantities and manpower. 

Over 800 illustrations; 7-1 '4'' x 9-3/4": 224 pages 

cloth: (10.00 


Armoured Forces Ogorkiewicz, Richard M. 

A new edition of the standard work on the development of 
armored fighting vehicles. This work is recognized as the classic 
study of the development of armored forces upon its first publi- 
cation ten years ago. It went quickly out of print and has long 
been sought after by a great many people who, in recent years, 
have become interested in armored fighting vehicles. For this 
new edition the author has contributed a 16-page section of 
photographs and a new Introduction which places the history 
of the development of armored vehicles in fresh perspective for 
the modern reader. 

L/C No. 73-117345 

Illustrated; 8-3/4" x 5-5/8"; 488 pages 

cloth: $7.95 

Warships 1860-1970 Thornton, J.M. 


Warplanes of the World Taylor, John W.R. 

In this book, one full page — including a photograph, three sil- 
houettes, specification data, and details of the aircraft's deve- 
lopment; history and service record — is devoted to each of the 
131 major types of active fighter, bomber, tactical and strategic 
transport, and anti-submarine airplane. One hundred thirty-six 
second-line aircraft and older operational types still in service 
are covered by a photograph and slightly abbreviated informa- 
tion. 

L/C No. 66-23503 

267 photographs, 408 drawings, 5-1/8 " x 7-1/2": 210 pages 

cloth: $4.95 

Sword, Lance and Bayonet 

ffoulkes, Charles Hopkinson, E.C. 

This standard work covers early regulations, warrants and re- 
cords, the sword through the centuries, swords of the army, 
general officers, household cavalry, cavalry, artillery, engineers, 
infantry, pioneers, the Departmental Corps, the Royal- Navy, 
belts, slings, knots, and many other topics. The numerous 
photographs and line-drawings will be invaluable to collectors 
and dealers. 

L/C No. 67-18415 

120 illustrations: 6-1/4" x 9-3/4"; 162 pages 

cloth: $7.50 

Best Photos of the Civil War 

Milhollen, Hirst Dillon Johnson, James Ralph 
The sweep and fury of America's bloodiest military conflict 
recreated in a breathtaking pictorial history that ranges from 
the secession of South Carolina to the fall of the Confederacy. 
L/C No 61-16881 

300 photographs; 6-1/2" x 9-1/4"; 144 pages 

LR cloth: $3.95 


A collection of 420 superbly executed drawings with accompan- 
ying descriptive text presenting a unique record of an exciting 
period of naval history — selected from the pages of the Royal 
Canadian Navy’s magazine, Crowsnest 

With the approach of the 20th century and the age of super 
technology, the navies of the world underwent a great metamor- 
phasis. Iron and steel replaced seasoned oak and acres of canvas 
gave way to reciprocating engines, superseded in turn by nu- 
clear power. The superb drawings reproduced here trace the 
development and deployment of modern warships — cruisers, 
destroyers, torpedo boats, submarines, merchantmen, experi- 
mental craft — highlighting some of the less weJl-known inci- 
dents of their service history. 

L/C No 73-79068 

420 line drawings; 7-1/4" x 9-1/2": 128 pages 

cloth: $6.95 


THE SHIPS OF THE GERMAN FLEETS. 
1848-1945 HANSEN. HANS JURGEN 
A richly detailed survey of the most important German 
warships from the navy's earliest sailing vessel 
through the introduction of U-boats during World War 
II — all vividly illustratad with ovar 260 suparb 
reproductions, more than 40 of tham in full color. 
The development from sailing warships through armored 
cruisers and ships-of-the-line with steam piston engines 
to ever bigger turbine-driven, oil-fired vessels with in- 
creasingly powerful armaments is seen through reproduc- 
tions of outstanding paintings, watercolors. drawings, 
engravings, lithographs, and many never before published 
contemporary photographs A comprehensive text 
explains technical details, describes the service careers 
of the ships illustrated, provides historical overviews of 
naval reviews, discusses maneuvers on the high seas, 
voyages in foreign waters, and battles A stunningly beau- 
tiful record of the German navy for every maritime buff 
260 illustrations, ovei 40 in full color. 

9-3/4 x 12". 192 pages 


$26 00 
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Here are just a few of the 
games that have been 
published in S&T magazine: 


• USN 

• Winter War 

• Battle of Moscow 

• Flying Circus 

• Borodino 

• “CA” (Naval Tactics) 

• Fall of Rome 

• Kampfpanzer 

• The East is Red 

• Panzer Arm ee Afrika 

• Tank! 

• Operation Olympic 

• American Civil War 

• Combined Arms 


(Note that all these games 
are now available in their 
separate $8 boxed versions.) 



DOING HISTORY: Now, instead of merely reading 
about the great campaigns and battles that shaped the 
times we live in, you can do it! There’s no more exciting 
way to understand a famous conflict than commanding 
the units that made the history. Directing the troops over 
a map of the actual battlefield, watching the shift and 
flow of the changing front lines as your forces advance, 
retreat, and counter-attack. Every other month, 
subscribers to Strategy & Tactics get a chance to do 
exactly that. They do it by using the conflict simulation 
game that comes in every issue of S&T. 

CONFLICT SIMULATIONS are serious games that 
enable you to recreate famous military situations and 
replay them, something like a game of chess. To 
understand. To solve. To win where others lost. 

YOU’LL GET a ready-to-play simulation game in each 
issue of S&T V including a large terrain map, die-cut 
playing pieces, and complete rules. You’ll also get two 
feature length historical articles (one which deals with 
the same subject as the game) plus game and book 
reviews, and commentary on simulations development. 
SUBSTANTIAL DISCOUNTS are available to S&T 
subscribers on our separate line of over seventy historical 
games. (See the coupon for a partial list.) 


A FREE INTRODUCTORY GAME will be sent to all 
new S&T subscribers: Napoleon at Waterloo, history’s 
greatest battle presented in a game-design specially 
created to introduce you to conflict simulations. 
Simulations Series Games are now in stores, nation-wide! 
r mmmmmm 

I Send check or money order to: 

| SIMULATIONS PUBLICATIONS, INC., Dept. 339 
| 44 East 23rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10010 
I Please enter my subscription to Strategy & Tactics for 
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| □ 3 yrs. (18 issues): $30 □ 6 mos. (3 issues): $8 

| □ current issue (not pictured above): $4 □ free brochure 

| Send me the following Simulation Series Games: 

| □ World War II (ETO, 39-45): $8 □ Patrol (infantry tactics): $8 

■ □ Frigate (sailing ship tactics): $8 □ StarForce (space-war): $8 

■ □ Desert War (armor tactics): $8 □ NATO (Soviets vs. West): S8 

- □ American Revolution: $8 □ Sinai (Arab-lsraeli): $8 

_ □ Austerlitz (Napoleonic): $8 □ Lee Moves North: $8 
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Various views of the Hood as she 
appeared from 1931 through 1934. 


In August 1940, Italian bombers attacked 
the Hood while on duty in the Mediterranean. 
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PART 1— DEATH MARCH ON BATAAN 


Infantrymen are shown crossing the 
Pasig River on a pontoon foot bridge 
somewhere on the Philippine Island of 
Luzon 


■ Prior to December 1941, the United 
States had planned to withdraw from 
the Philippines as quickly as the 
islands came under fire, except for the 
Bataan peninsula. Here the American 
strategy was to hold on grimly in order 
to deny the Japanese the use of Manila 
Bay for their ships. The Philippines 
were too close to enemy bases in 
Formosa and Japan itself, while being 
3,000 miles away from Hawaii. 

General Douglas MacArthur, com- 


mander of the Philippine troops, was 
overzealous in his confidence in his 
forces and insisted on defending the 
entire . archipelago from an enemy 
invasion. On'paper, MacArthur had 
approximately 140,000 troops under 
his command; however, only 31,000 
were regulars. The remainder of his 
forces consisted of Philippine auxiliary 
troops that were, for the most part, 
very poorly trained and ill -equipped. 

If MacArthur had deployed his 


troops more efficiently, the Japanese 
invasion might have been slowed 
down. But he placed the auxiliary 
Philippine regiments along the coast- 
lines and his more efficient troops 
were stationed around Manila. 

Lieutenant - General Massaharu 
Homma, commander of the Japanese 
14th Army, was allotted only 57,000 
troops to capture the Philippine 
islands. To overcome the vast differ- 
ence in numbers, Homma was de- 


pending on surprise, his air superior- 
ity, and highly trained, fully-equipped 
ground troops. After the sneak attack 
on Pearl Harbor and the outbreak of 
war, Japanese aircraft launched an air 
strike against Manila from Formosa. 
There was no operational air raid 
warning system and the Japanese 
caught the American B-17s squatting 
on Clark Field like ducks on a pond. 
They were being loaded with bombs 
for an air strike on Formosa air fields. 
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For more than an hour, aircraft of 
the Rising Sun bombed and strafed 
every air base in the Philippines. In 
all, they destroyed 17 B- 17s, 56 tighter 
planes and 30 miscellaneous aircraft. 
This attack gave the Japanese almost 
complete dominance in the skies over 
the islands, although the American 
flyers in the remaining serviceable 
aircraft carried on a valiant struggle. 

By December 17 all American 
surface ships had been pulled out of 
the Philippines and the few B-17s left 
were flown to Allied air bases in 
Australia. 

One by one the smaller islands to 
the north of Luzon fell to the Japanese 
invasion forces and were used by 
Homma as advance bases. On Decem- 
ber 10, the coastal areas at Aparri and 
Gonzaga were occupied by Japanese 
troops, who shoved aside the weak 
resisting forces of Filipino troops and 
marched toward the south. Mean- 
while, another Japanese detachment 
had landed at Vigan and was also 
pushing south. Two days later, on the 
12th, Japanese troops gained a beach- 
head in southeast Luzon, at Legaspi, 
and were rapidly advancing to the 
north. 

By the 26th of December Manila 
had been evacuated and the American 
forces were retreating toward the 
Bataan peninsula,, with American 
tanks giving covering support. All of 
MacArthur’s troops on Luzon were in 
the peninsula by January 26. The 
desperate, last-ditch stand had begun. 

At this time, the American forces 
had been reduced to about 80,000, 
most of the loss due to Filipino 
desertions. The Japanese suffered a 
loss of 1,900, with another 2,700 sick 
from malaria. 

It was already clear to the embattled 
Americans that there would be no 
relief forthcoming, except for a few 
supplies sneaked in by submarines. 
The naval and air superiority of the 
Japanese was so tremendous at this 
time that the reinforcements sent 
across the Pacific to MacArthur were 
diverted to Australia because they 
couldn’t get through. 

Both the Japanese and American 
forces were heavily affected by malaria 
and provisions problems, thus weak- 
ening their overall fighting capabili- 
ties. Only a fourth of the American 
troops were actually fit for combat 
duty. The American troops were 
placed on half, then quarter rations. 
Still, the Japanese were foiled in the 
expected quick collapse of the Bataan 
defenses, for their adversary was 


determined and the peninsula lent 
itself to defense. 

Desperately. Homma landed two 
battalions on the southern tip of 
Bataan, but the American forces 
wiped them out after three weeks of 
bitter fighting. During most of Febru- 


ary, the Japanese ranks were so 
decimated by troops being withdrawn 
to other battle zones and 10,000 more 
being out of commission from sickness 
that Homma was forced to suspend 
most of his operations. If MacArthur 
had been aware of this, he might have 


changed the course of the Philippine 
campaign. 

The Americans were too busy 
worrying about the final Japanese 
assault on their defenses and their own 
sickness. Batann was the most 
malaria-infested area in the world and 


their quinine supply was almost used 
up. There was still conversation about 
the "mile-long” convoy carrying sup- 
plies and reinforcements; however, it 
was only talk. 

Frank Hewlett, a front-line corre- 
spondent, expressed their true feelings 


in his little dittie: 

“We’re the battling bastards of 
Bataan; No mama, no papa, no 
Uncle Sam, No aunts, no uncles, 
no cousins, no nieces. No pills, no 
planes or artillery pieces, And 
nobody gives a damn.” 



On Dec. 12, the Japanese gained a 
beachhead in southeast Luzon. 


The enemy forces moved swiftly into 
Manila as the Americans retreated to 
Bataan. 


Japanese artillery hits 
hard as they push 
forward on Bataan. 
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The American-Filipino forces put up the 
“Modern Alamo” defense agafnst over- 
whelming odds. 


A U S anti-tank unit on Bataan during 
the battle conducted by Gen. Jonathan 
Wainwright. 


In March 1942, Gen. MacArthur 
left Corregidor for Mindanao. 


The fighting was over for the valiant 76,000 American and Filipino forces. 


American olficer left; covers face with 
hand as his chief. Maj Gen. Edward P 
King discusses preliminary terms ol 
surrender to Japanese staff officers 


PART 2— DEATH MARCH ON BATAAN 

MARCH OF 
DEATH 


At 2,000 hours on March 11, 1942, 
General Douglas MacArthur left 
Corregidor by the torpedo boat PT-4 1 
for Mindanao, the southernmost isle 
of the Philippines. From an airstrip 
hacked out of a pineapple plantation, 
a B-17 would transport him to 
Batchelor Field, outside of. Darwin, 
Australia, to take up command of 
Allied forces in the Southwest Pacific. 
But morale on Bataan sank even lower 
upon his leaving; the troops felt he 
had deserted them. 


It was the beginning of the end 
when Japanese reinforcements poured 
onto Luzon during the final days of 
March — more aircraft, artillery and 
22,000 new trpops. On the 3rd and 4th 
of April, the Americans were sub- 
jected to heavy bombing and intense 
, artillery fire. Then the 14th Army 
pressed forward against the American 
defense lines, which had already been 
torn asunder. 

Realizing it was hopeless, Major 
General Edward King, Jr., in charge 


of American forces on Bataan, was 
unwilling to sacrifice more of his sick 
and demoralized troops. On the 9th of 
April he surrendered unconditionally. 

A prepared statement was read to 
the press by MacArthur in Melbourne: 
“The Bataan Force went out as it 
would have wished , fighting to the end 
its flickering, forlorn hope. No army 
has done so much with so little, and 
nothing became it more than its last 
hour of trial and agony. 

The fighting was over for the 


Bataan forces, but it was only the 
beginning of real suffering for the 
76,000 sick and starving Filipino/ 
American forces. It was the largest 
capitulation in United States military 
history. Most of these men were now 
starting on the long trip to the Cabana 
Tuan prison camp at Camp 
O’Donnell, a few miles north of Clark 
Field. 

It has been stated that the atrocities 
took place on the Death March in 
order to demonstrate to the Filipino 





Americans and Filipinos waiting to start on long death march to hell camps of 
Capas and O’Donnell after the fall of Bataan and Corregidor. 


people the toughness of their new 
masters and to fully humiliate their 
old ones. Others declare it was to show 
General Jonathan Wainright, suc- 
cessor to MacArthur and who was still 
holding out on the island fortress of 
Corregidor just off the tip of the 
Bataan peninsula, what would happen 
to his troops if he did not surrender 
immediately. 

Even though responsibility for the 
Death March was taken by Homma 
(he was executed for it by the Allies), 


A group of Americans are shown inspect- 
ing the cross which was erected to mark 
the American section of the cemetery at 
the infamous prison camp. 


i ma ueauiaie aueiie inaiKS me resting 

place of Americans who died at O’Don- 
nell. 

More than 3,500 graves marked with 
crude -and broken crosses were counted 
by American forces who overran the 
prison camp O’Donnell. 


Dejected American soldiers shown rest- 
ing at a railroad station while being 
transferred from one prison camp to 
another. 


Bataan, many of the prisoners were 
already staggering from weakness 
brought on by malnutrition and 
malarial sickness. Before the first 
phase of the journey — the 60-mile 
march to San Fernando — was over, all 
of the survivors would be staggering. 

For obvious reasons, the troops 
assigned as guards on the Death 
March were hardened veterans of the 
16th Division, with most of them 
having been wounded in the first 


Fighting on Bataan. Most of their 
sergeants had served under Prince 
Asaka and Naka Jima Kesago at the 
Rape of Nanking in December, 1937 
and January, 1938. 

This time the Japanese never delib- 
erately took U.S. prisoners out and 
butchered them as they had the 
Chinese captives at Nanking. Instead, 
the entire concept of the Death March 
was carried out around the peculiar 
Japanese ideas of excuse, justification 


and legality. They waited until the sick 
and weary prisoners would fall out of 
step, then strike them with a hard- 
bunched fist or rifle butt. Once a 
prisoner was down and dazed, he 
would be ordered to get back in line. If 
this command were not carried out 
instantly, the Japanese guards would 
bayonet him or shoot him in the head 
for desertion of disobedience. 

Many of the prisoners were decapi- 
tated, their headless corpses left in the 


the true blame rested on three 
unwanted staff officers assigned to 
him directly from Tokyo because of 
the blunder he made in allowing the 
American forces to become entrenched 
on the Bataan peninsula. These three 
officers have often been referred to as 
the “China Gang” because of their 
important roles in the Marco Polo 
Bridge Incident and the Rape of 
Nanking, which were atrocities almost 
without peer. Their secret orders 
seemed to have been backed by 


imperial authority, for Homma did 
not countermand them. 

Realizing what was about to take 
place, many Japanese officers opposed 
and displayed their disapproval in 
front of the common soldiers who were 
to be the executioners. These officers 
displayed numerous acts of mercy to 
the marching prisoners, but were 
powerless in halting the overall out- 
rages. 

When the Death March began at 
Mariveles on the southern tip of 

A collection of footgear used by the 
American survivors of Bataan and Cor- 
regidor after the infamous Death March. 
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ditches where they swelled to mon- 
strous size from the heat. Swarming 
around the dead bodies were hordes of 
fat greenbottle flies, while crows 
further tore open many of the cadavers 
with their beaks. 

Purposely, the Japanese guards 
encouraged desertions by giving the 
skeleton marchers little food and no 
water, then leading them past farm- 
yards and wells. When they broke out 
of line for the clean water, they were 
killed. On the other hand, if the 
marchers lapped at polluted waters of 
carabao wallows and privy overflows 
they went unmolested. Most of the 
prisoners who allowed themselves to 
do the latter died a few days later from 
severe intestinal infections. 

It was hard not to succumb to such 
temptations after staggering along the 


unshaded line of march in the 
merciless, blazing sun. 

At one rare resting place, a shallow 
grave was dug for a delirious American 
army captain. When the two Filipino 
civilians, who were being forced to do 
the horrible task, laid the captain in 
the hole, he began to frantically 
struggle against his interrment. A 
guard ordered them to hit the captain 
with their shovels, but they refused. 
Nonetheless, they carried out the 
odious commands when the rifle 
muzzles were raised menacingly 
towards them. Beating the captain 
back into the hole, they buried him 
alive. A hand broke through the dirt 
and clawed feebly at the air above the 
grave as they backed away. 

The final nine miles to the rail 
center of San Fernando was the most 


cruel of the entire march. Being 
asphalt, the road was molten from the 
brutal sun rays and to feet already raw 
it was like walking on hot coals. It 
seemed endless to the dehydrated, 
starved marchers. As they reached the 
outskirts of San Fernando, the pris- 
oners had to pass through a gantlet of 
parked Japanese trucks, and troops in 
the vehicles swung rifle butts at the 
marchers as they staggered by. 

After a brief respite in the town, the 
surviving prisoners were jammed into 
small boxcars and transported the 
remainder of the trip by rail. Of the 
76,000 troops that surrendered on 
April 9th, only 54,000 arrived in 
Japanese custody. A few had escaped, 
but not many. 

Behind them along the lines of 
march, they left open-mouthed bodies 
and beheaded torsos. 



Filipino soldiers on stretchers awaiting 
removal from the front lines in the Battle 
for Bataan. 
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PART 3— DEATH MARCH ON BATAAN 

FALL OF 
CORREGIDOR 


The fortress on the rock island of 
Corregidor had been built with a 
seaborne invasion in mind and pos- 
sessed very few antiaircraft batteries. 
It was equipped with 56 coastal guns 
ranging up to 12-inch caliber and 
covered with immense slabs of rein- 
forced concrete. These guns had been 
emplaced scientifically at great ex- 
pense before the outbreak of the war. 
The island was honey-combed with 
tunnels stacked with ammunition, but 
far from enough food and medical 
supplies. Beginning on March 24, 
Japanese bombers continually pound- 
ed the small island and all through 
April heavy Japanese artillery on 
Bataan peninsula dueled with the 
Corregidor coastal guns. 
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On May 4th over 16,000 shells from 
Japanese 9.4-inch howitzers were fired 
on Corregidor. Gradually the huge 
10-ton mortars on the island fortress 
were silenced— the steel gun ports 
were smashed first and then the gun 
muzzles were stopped with concrete 
rubble. By the end of the day, 
Corregidor resembled a newly exca- 
vated quarry. The defending forces 
••were in a pitiable condition; among 
other things their eardrums hemor- 
rhaged. 


Between 2300 and midnight on May 
5, approximately 2,000 in an amphib- 
ious assault force attempted to make a 
landing on the island, but against the 
fierce resistance only 600 succeeded in 
digging in on the shoreline. All 
through the night the defenders left 
the protection of the tunnels to try to 
drive the enemy back into Manila Bay. 
Homma sent all the troops he could 
muster into maintaining the foothold 
on the island. 

Although he had been reinforced by 


50,000 men only six weeks earlier, 
Homma was faced again with the 
same problem of being short of 
combat troops. Most of his men were 
knocked out by malaria and dysentery. 

At daybreak, Wainright sent out his 
last hope for dislodging the Japanese 
invasion forces. This was the so-called 
“4th Provisional Battalion,” an im- 
provised infantry group composed of 
paint scrapers and deck swabbers 
from merchant vessels caught in 


Heroic Americans pictured behind the 
last line of defense on Corregidor Island. 


The billowing smoke clouds come from 
supplies set off by aerial bombs on the 
controlled Island of Corregidor. 


Manila Bay by the Japanese sea 
blockade. However, despite their gutty 
direct attacks on the invading troops, 
this unit also failed. One more strong 
amphibious assault and the island 
would be laid open to total butchery. 

Therefore, at 1015, as Homma was 
preparing to request further reinforce- 
ments, Wainright radioed him he was 
surrendering and requested an inter- 
view under a flag of truce. During the 
interview, Homma insisted on the 


unconditional surrender of all Ameri- 
can troops in the Philippine Islands, 
not just those on Corregidor, as 
Wainright had planned to do. He was 
given 12 hours to think it over! 

Finally, Wainright had no choice 
but to order all the United States 
forces in the southern islands to 
submit themselves, undefeated, to 
Japanese captivity. 

The courageous forces of Corregidor 
were removed to the filthy, disease- 


A group of Marine Corps Officers who 
saw action on Corregidor and became 
prisoners when the Island fell. 


ridden Japanese concentration camps 
for the remainder of World War II. 

Many of the Filipino-American 
forces on the other islands scattered 
into the hills and mountains to wage 
a guerrilla war against the Japanese, 
instead of giving themselves over to 
captivity in a prison camp. Their 
efforts were successful enough to 
enable them to maintain their own 
prison camp for Japanese in the 
mountains of Mindanao throughout 
the war. ^ 

Lt. Gen. Masaharu Homma, commander 
of the Japanese forces in the Philippines, 
arriving for the first meeting with Gen. 
Wainwright after the surrender of Cor- 


PART 1 -THE SINKING OF THE HMS HOOD 


MIGHTY QUEEN 
OF THE SEA 



For almost a generation, the HMS 
Hood was the greatest and most 
graceful ship in naval history. The 
42,100-ton British battle cruiser was 
laid down in 1916 and completed in 
1920. It had a length of 860 feet, a 
beam of 105 feet, a speed of 31 knots, 
and carried a complement of 1,241 
men. 

Her builders had given her an 
armor belt that ranged from 8 to 12 
inches, and her barbettes (armored 
cylinders protecting her gun turrets) 
were built up of 9 to 12-inch armor. 
The armament consisted of eight 
15-inch, twelve 5.5-inch, and eight 
4-inch guns; plus four 3-pounders; 
and four 21-inch torpedo tubes. 

However, the doom of the Hood was 


sealed in the post war years, when the 
hard-pressed British government had 
been reluctant to spend large sums of 
money on capital ships. Thus, the 
Hood was sent into active duty at the 
outbreak of World War II with a flat, 
unprotected section of hull above the 
belt of armor and the armored section 
of the main deck . 

In July 1940, British Vice Admiral 
Sir James Fownes Somerville was sent 
down from the North Sea with a battle 
squadron of three capital ships which 
included the superpotent Hood, to 
take over, or if necessary subjugate, 
the formidable array of France’s 
warships anchored in the Bay of Oran, 
200 miles east of Gibraltar. Along 
with the battle squadron, Sommerville 


also had in his fleet the aircraft carrier 
Ark Royal, three cruisers and a strong 
screen of destroyers. 

Captain C.S. Holland preceded 
Admiral Sommerville on a destroyer 
by two hours in order to present an 
ultimatum to Vice Admiral Marcel 
Bruno Gensoul, the French Com- 
mander at Oran. 

It stated: “It is impossible for us to 
allow your fine ships to fall into the 
power of our German or Italian 
enemies. We solemnly declare that we 
shall restore her territory to France. 
For this purpose, we must make sure 
the best ships of the French Navy are 
not used against us by the common 
foe. In these circumstances, His 
Majesty’s Government have instructed 


me to demand that the French Fleet 
shall act in accordance with one of the 
following alternatives: Sail with us and 
continue to fight for victory — or sail 
under our control to a British port. 

“If you refuse these fair offers, I 
must, with profound regret, require 
you to sink your ships within six 
hours. Failing the above, I have the 
order of the Government to use 
whatever force may be necessary to 
prevent your ships from falling into 
German or Italian hands.” 

As the six-hour deadline was 
running out, several of the French 
warships began to leave their anchor- 
ages and make a run for it. Admiral 
Sommerville had the Hood and the 
rest of his force move in and open fire. 



The Hood’s crew hoisting inboard a 
practice torpedo. 


The Hood on trials in the Clyde, March 5, 
1920. it had a length of 860 feet, a beam 
of 105 feet, a speed of 31 knots and 
carried a complement of 1,241 men. 


In 1931, a seaplane catapult 
was added to the battle cruiser. 


Following a collision with the 
Renown, the Hood was dry- 
docked to repair damaged propellers. 






The Prinz Eugen spotted in Hjelte Fjord. 


she was commissioned. 


From along the coast, French shore 
guns began replying. However, the 
French battleships were handicapped 
by lack of steam to operate their 
heaviest gun turrets. 

Caught in the shallows of the 
harbor, the French Dunkerque was set 
afire sent aground. The Provence 
and Bretagne started out of the bay, 
but shells from the Hood set one 
ablaze and a mine destroyed the other. 
Three went to the bottom in rapid 
succession — the Commandant Teste, 
the flotilla leader Mogador and an- 
other destroyer. 

The Strasbourg made good her 
escape by maneuvering behind the 
flaming wreckage of her sister ships 
and staying behind smoke screens 
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quickly laid down by fleeing French 
destroyers. Suddenly, planes from the 
Ark Royal were snarling after her, 
badly damaging her with an aerial 
torpedo before she, five cruisers, and 
several destroyers vanished into the 
dusk toward Toulon. 

Only a fortnight before, these two 
countries had been allies. In this direst 
of sea battles, upward of 1 ,000 French 
seamen and officers were killed, 
wounded or missing. The world’s 
fourth fleet had been knocked out of 
action to the following extent: 84 per 
cent of its battleships, 48 per cent of 
cruiser strength, all aircraft carriers, 
at least 16 per cent of the destroyers, 
14 per cent of submarines, about 50 
per cent of the sub-chasers and other 


light craft. 

On May 21, 1941, aerial recon- 
naissance warned the British Admiral- 
ty that the 45,000-ton German Battle- 
ship Bismarck, pride of the German 
surface fleet, had slipped out of its 
harbor in a fjord near Bergen, 
Norway. She was accompanied by the 
Prinz Eugen. a light cruiser, and a 
screen of destroyers. The German 
battle squadron was sailing on a 
raiding expedition into the North 
Atlantic. 

In Brest, the German battleships 
Scharnhorst and Gneiseau were having 
some bomb damage repaired. Later, if 
they could reinforce the mighty Bis- 
marck and Prinz Eugen, such a 
formidable battle flotilla would wreak 


They mystery of the whereabouts of the 
German battleship Bismarck was solved 
this reconnaissance photograph taken 


havoc on the British convoys. Even the 
seemingly indomitable British fleet 
would be hard put to provide adequate 
protective escorts. 

Fully aware of the possibility of the 
merging together of the three brand- 
new German battleships, Admiral Sir 
John Tovey, Commander-in-Chief of 
the British Home Fleet, at once 
mobilized powerful units of the British 
fleet to intercept the Bismarck and 
Prinz Eugen. 

Meanwhile, German air reconnais- 
sance had reported on the 19th that 
the British Home Fleet was at 
anchor in its naval base at Scapa 
Flow. Then the morning of the 21st a 
British radio message was monitored 
ordering aircraft to search for two 


battleships and three destroyers head- 
ing north. The British were alerted, 
even though their intelligence was 
inaccurate. 

Steaming far to the north and west, 
Admiral Gunther Lutgens, on the 
Bismarck, dismissed his destroyer 
escorts at the latitude of Trondheim. 

Far into the 23rd the Bismarck and 
the Prinz Eugen steamed through rain 
squalls and heavy clouds near the ice 
line that ran close to the Artie Circle. 
A few miles of visibility terminated 
in dense fdg banks to the south, and as 
the ships neared the north-west coast 
of Ireland, the ice-free passage nar- 
rowed to sixty miles. The weather 
closed in even more as the day waned. 
They were too close to the midnight 


sun for night to be a haven. 

Their main essence was speed, for 
their support ships would not be 
available until they reached the Atlan- 
tic. Two scout ships, two supply ships, 
four tankers, and six U-boats had 
sailed earlier. Now they were waiting 
for the warships to break out into the 
open waters. 

Suddenly the British heavy cruiser 
Suffolk broke out of the fog belt, seven 
miles ahead of the Bismarck. Im- 
mediately, the Suffolk turned into the 
mists, circled to the rear of the 
German force and began sending 
radio signals to the other British naval 
units hunting the German dread- 
naught and her light cruiser compan- 


The Hood as seen from the Prince of 
Wales before the meeting with the 
Bismarck. 


Shells from HMS Hood bursting near the 
Bismarck. 






PART 2— THE SINKING OF THE HMS HOOD 


REVENGE FOR 
THE HOOD 


The Bismarck in action against 
HMS Hood. 


The Hood explodes 




An hour after the appearance of the 
Suffolk, another British heavy cruiser 
steamed out of the fog ahead of the 
German battleship. It was the Norfolk. 
Almost immediately she was greeted 
with 15-inch shell salvoes from the 
Bismarck, three of which straddled 
the cruiser, showering her with steel 
splinters. Swiftly, the Norfolk re- 
treated into the dense fog banks, 
taking up a station in the heavy fog off 
the port quarter of the dreadnaught. 

Increasing snow and fog hid the two 
enemy forces from each other at times, 
but the proficient British radar main- 
tained a watchful eye on the pair of 
German warships and prevented their 
slipping away. Admiral Lutgens had 
the Prinz Eugen speed ahead of the 
Bismarck in order to continue threat- 
ening the British cruisers with her big 
guns, he ordered both ships to 
increase their speed for the night run 
through the Denmark Strait. 

Early in the morning of the 24th, 
the German lookouts spotted other 
British ships moving in on a bearing 
just forward of the port beam. At 
once, Admiral Lutgens had the fire- 
control directors and turrets trained, 
and the Bismarck’s eight 15-inch rifles 
and the Prinz Eugen’s 8-inch main 
battery were angled sharply upward, 
in preparation for a long range battle. 

The front British warship was the 
Hood, equal in fire power and speed, 
but having a 20- year age disadvantage 
and she was weak in deck armor. 
Following in second place was Britain's 
newest and mightiest, the Prince of 
Wales. She was a dangerous foe with 
her ten 14-inch guns. Her drawback at 
present lay in her inexperienced crew, 
who could hardly be expected to hit 
elusive targets at very great distances. 

Knowing her weakness in deck 
armor caused her to be highly 
vulnerable to long range plunging fire, 
the Hood attempted to close in as 
rapidly as possible. However, the 
headlong dash caused the British 
ships to plunge heavily into the swells, 
which threw masses of spray over their 
forecastles and blinded their main 
turret range finders. 

Admiral Lancelot Holland ordered 
fire from the Hood and Prince of 
Wales concentrated on the leading 
German warship, believing it to be the 
Bismarck. He assumed that the lead 
ship would be the dreadnaught and 
their silhouettes were similar at that 
hazy distance. The Hood was the first 
to open fire, at about twelve mile 
range.' She was followed immediately 
by the Prince of Wales and the two 
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HMS King George V, flagship of Admiral 
Sir John Tovey. 


HMS Rodney with 16 in. gun 
turrets trained ready for action. 


16 in. shells from HMS Rodney falling 


Germans. But Captain J.C. Leach of 
the Wales recognized the Admiral’s 
error and disregarded his command; 
instead, he ordered his gun crews to 
fire on the Bismarck. 

The German admiral ordered fire 
concentrated on the Hood, and the 
Bismarck, firing salvoes every 22 
seconds, was soon on target. After a 
few ranging salvoes, the Prinz Eugen 
hit the hood and started a fire 
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amidship. The gunners on the Hood 
found the range of the Prinz Eugen 
after only three salvoes, but the 
inexperienced crews on her consort 
missed the Bismarck by a half mile on 
the first salvo and it took another six 
to find her range. 

Struck repeatedly, the Hood held on 
for her foes at 28 knots for three 
minutes of the deadly gunnery ex- 
change. Then the two British warships 


were swung around to port to unmask 
their aft guns, with the Hood on fire 
and closely patterned German salvoes 
tearing at her. Four minutes . . . 
five . . .the battle raged on. 

Suddenly another salvo of 15-inch 
shells straddled the Hood, pierced and 
entered the battle cruiser’s main 
after-magazine that held 112 tons of 
cordite. A gigantic pillar of flame shot 
up out of her to mast -top height, 


The Bismarck underway after being crippled. 



The Bismarck on fire at the closing stages of the battle. 



followed by repeated explosions; then 
another fireball filled with steel turrets 
and d.ebris billowed upwards and was 
quickly covered with oily black smoke. 

For a long, awesome moment, the 
bow and stern stood out for a moment 
against the fiery inferno . . . then they 
buckled inwards and plunged into the 
dark depths, carrying all but three of 
her 1,419 men crew to their death. 

Turning sharply to starboard, the 


Prince of Wales came under the heavy 
and accurate fire as she tried to avoid 
the sinking wreck. Shell geysers, some 
of them200 feet in height, surrounded 
her to such an extent that her gunnery 
spotters had difficulty in following her 
own fire pattern. A 15-inch shell 
struck the bridge, knocking everyone 
down but Captain Leach and a 
signalman and smashing most of the 
fire-control system. Her new guns 


broke down repeatedly until she was 
Firing three shells per salvo instead of 
ten. 

About 600 tons of sea water was let 
in when the Prince of Wales was 
struck aft below the waterline, while 
other shells even tore through the 
heavy armor. At the seven mile range, 
the Prince of Wales received her 7th 
damaging hit. This time she turned 
sharply away, pouring out a dense 
smoke screen to blind the baneful 
German gun batteries. While she was 
making this reversing maneuver, her 
aft quadruple gun turret broke down. 

As the firing range widened to ten 
miles, the Bismarck and the Prinz 
Eugen ceased fire. The ferocious 
twenty minute sea battle was over. 

Only the insubordination of Cap- 
tain Leach prevented the battle from 
being entirely one-sided. The decision 
to fire on the Bismarck despite 
Admiral Holland’s orders was re- 
sponsible for two direct hits on the 
German dreadnaught by 14-inch 
shells. This reduced her speed from a 
maximum of 31 knots to 24 knots, 
dropping her bow by one degree, and, 
most important, causing her to lose 
precious fuel oil. 

Admiral Lutgens happily reported 
the greatest and most startling sea 
victory in Germany’s history to a 
delighted homeland .... 

At 0847 on the 27th, the limping 
German dreadnaught began her last 
action when the British battleships 
Rodney and King George V opened 
fire. A few minutes later the Norfolk 
steamed upon the scene and joined the 
thundering fracas west of Brest, just 
outside the air range of the Luftwaffe. 

The easy, almost motionless target 
was now under the concentrated fire of 
three large warships. Bravely fighting 
to the last, the Bismarck was shot to 
pieces. The British cruiser Dorsetshire 
arrived and moved in close as the 
Bismarck’s fire began to slack off. 
Finally, at 2200, the battling Bis- 
marck ceased fire altogether. 

Still, the British continued to slam 
shells and torpedoes into the floating 
wreck that was once a powerful 
battleship. About 2240, the Bismarck 
rolled over on her side and slipped 
beneath the waves with her swastika 
flag still flying. 

It was over — revenge had been 
rendered for the Hood. But more than 
that, it was the beginning of a new era. 
The reign of the battleships was over 
and the role of the aircraft carrier was 
just starting. # 
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PART 1 -HITLER KILLS 
HIS BEST FRIEND 


RISE 

TO 

POWER 



■ Rushing up to the new Chancellor 
ot Germany, Ernst Roehm hugged 
Adolf Hitler as he asserted: “Yes, 
mein Fuehrer, we did it. We are 
masters of the Fatherland!" 

It was March 24, 1933, and the 
power grab had been completed. The 
National Socialist German Workers 
Party had seized control of all govern- 
ment offices and forced the Reichstag 
into passing legislation banning all 
opposition to the “Nazi" party. Most 
of Hitler's incredible successes had 
been due to the brutal strength of his 


SA (Sturmabtailung, storm troopers), 
who were commonly referred to as the 
Brownshirts. Roehm, as commander 
of the Brownshirts, had seen to it that 
anyone who dared to raise a dissenting 
voice against Hitler during the beer 
hall rallies was instantly thrown out 
bodily. 

Meetings of rival political parties 
were broken up by the Brownshirts as 
soon as word reached Roehm of the 
time and place. Roehm would often 
have the SA display their raw power 
by goose-stepping down the streets of 


German cities in their brown uniforms 
under the swastika flag. Hitler was 
constantly referring to them as the 
“advance guards” of the revolution. 

Hitler hated displays of emotion in 
public; in fact, he would not even 
touch Eva Braun, his mistress, while 
with others. Nevertheless, he would 
only grin and bear it when the large, 
heavy-set man with the pig eyes gave 
him a bear hug. They had joined the 
German Workers’ Party in 1919, only 
a few months apart. From the very 
beginning, Roehm had assisted his 


friend Hitler in obtaining a command- 
ing position within the party. Hitler 
referred to Roehm as one of the "old 
fighters,” among whom were num- 
bered Goering, Goebbels, Himmler, 
Streicher and Hess. 

Back in 1926, Hitler had shrewdly 
seen the potential danger of the 
former SA commander— Captain Ple- 
ffer von Salomon— and replaced him 
with Ernst Roehm, who seemed to be 
of a less predatory nature. The son of 
a minor government official, Roehm 
had always been a drunkard and a 


ruthless bully. Thus, he had found his 
niche as head of a gang of thugs and 
murderers who made up the ranks of 
Hitler’s storm troopers— the SA. 

By the time the Nazi party took over 
the government, Roehm had built the 
Brownshirts into an organization of 
600,000 men. While seated at a place 
of honor beside Hitler at the Party Day 
in Nuremberg in 1933, Roehm watch- 
ed approximately 100,000 of his 
troops march past the reviewing 
stand. Less than a year later, the SA 
had increased its membership to three 




Captain Roehm was a charter member of 
the German Workers Party when Hitler 
joined it in 1919. During the next few 
years he helped Hitler mold the tiny 
group into the National Socialist Party. 
[Nazi]. 


Hitler and Alfred Rosenberg [left] 
and Christian Weber [right] at a 
racist nationalist meeting in Munich. 


Ernst Roehm, whom Hitler entrusted 
with the seizure of the Munich War 
Ministry in the Debacle of Nov. 1923. 


By the time the Nazi party took over the 
government, Roehm built the Brown- 
shirts into an organization of 600,000 
men. 


The Brownshirts were the first to 
begin a wave of anti-semitism. 


Captain Ernst Roehm [second from 
with army friends during the period 
when the Brownshirts were organized 
into a militant force. 
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million— far larger than the army and 
navy combined. Roehm and his 
officers had begun to regard their 
massive legions as an auxiliary army, 
equal in status to the Wehrmacht. 

Roehm saw himself as a future 
commander-in-chief of the Wehrm- 
acht and felt he deserved such a 
position after playing such a prom- 
inent role in leading the Nazi party to 
victory. However, Roehm had a severe 
handicap in his unsuave personality — 
he was brutally frank in his com- 
ments, even if they concerned Hitler. 

Meantime, Hitler, as with all men 


who had risen to power by vicious 
methods, began to imagine that 
anyone who whispered was guilty of 
treason. He began to suspect many of 
the high-ranking members of the Nazi 
party. 

He conspired with Goering on the 
formaton of new service which they 
designated under the innocent sound- 
ing title of Forschungsamt (Director- 
ate of Scientific Research), which 
would eventually employ 3,000 per- 
sons to listen in on all types of tele- 
communications, breaking codes, and 
generally monitoring sources of in- 


formation, including foreign embas- 
sies and party officials. 

In the beginning, Goering made up 
a list consisting of members of Hitler’s 
Cabinet, leaders in the SA, com- 
manders in the Wehrmacht and Navy, 
as well as certain ambassadors and 
embassies. A summary of all conver- 
sations was to be brought to him each 
morning; then if any warranted it, he 
would look up and read the full 
conversation. It was in this manner 
that the ambitions of Roehm and his 
subordinates came to light. 

Realizing the high esteem which 




With his new powers, Hitler conspired 
with Goering (on Hitler’s left] to begin 
spying on those who might be guilty of 
treason. 


Roehm’s SA Brownshirts and 
Himmler’s SS march together. 


Hitler had for the Brownshirt leader, 
Goering bid his time until, with the 
assistance of Heinrich Himmler, he 
had gathered enough evidence to 
prove that Roehm was a threat to the 
stability of the Third Reich. Since 
Roehm had a bad habit of speaking 
his mind, this was not too hard to 
accomplish. 

Hitler became dissatisfied with his 
friend for the first time in February 
1934, when Roehm foolishly proposed 
to the Cabinet that the SA, the SS and 
the Reichswehr (German Army) 
should be consolidated into one force 
with himself -as Minister of Defense. 
Immediately, the Wehrmacht rose on 
its hind legs, even though the sugges- 
tion was voted down. General Werner 
von Blomberg, present Minister of 
Defense and head of the Reichswehr, 
paid an official visit to Hitler, 
protesting to the Fuehrer of such an 
action. 


At this precise time, the last thing 
Hitler desired was a quarrel with the 
Army. President von Hindenburg was 
in failing health and Hitler wanted to 
be his successor when he died; 
therefore, he had to promote national 
unity behind his public image. The 
support of the Army was a must. He 
promised Blomberg that the Roehm 
proposal would never prosper; in fact, 
he would see to it that their power was 
quickly curbed. 

Goering picked this opportune 
moment to step forward with his 
damaging dossier on Roehm and the 
SA, thereby clinching Hitler’s decision 
to disband the SA and remove its 
leader. Before taking drastic action, 
Hitler summoned Roehm and had a 
direct confrontation with him. He 
requested that Roehm make it clear to 
the Army that he had no further ideas 
on taking them over, and the Brown- 


shirt leader was to turn over the 
rapidly-growing SA arsenal to the 
Reichswehr. Hitler rther pleaded 
with Roehm to give him his full 
cooperation and not to rock the boat 
at this critical time, or he would ruin 
everything for the Fuehrer and the 
Nazi Party. 

Afterwards, Hitler confided to Goe- 
ring that he was far from satisfied with 
Roehm’s attitude. The SA command- 
er seemed to be unshaken in his own 
plans for the future. It appeared to 
Hitler that if he were to become the 
supreme power over the Third Reich, 
then there was only one way of 
achieving it — "trampling the Brown- 
shirts into the dust.” 

Still, Hitler refrained from initi- 
ating any action against the SA. He 
was waiting for the moment when 
Roehm and the Brownshirts would be 
at their weakest. 
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Because ol Roehm’s frankness in all 
matters he was placed on Goering’s 
suspect list as a possible traitor. 


Hitler tolerated the power of the SA 
until the faithful Himmler’s SS 
was strong enough to take over. 


On June 30th, Hitler flew to Munich and 
put his plan in operation to destroy 
Roehm's SA units. 



PART 2— HITLER KILLS HIS BEST FRIEND 

NIGHT OF THE 
LONG KNIVES 


On June 7, 1934, after his doctors 
had informed Roehm that he was a 
sick man and ordered him to take a 
prolonged rest, Roehm left Berlin for 
a summer furlough at the Hanslbauer 
Sanitarium on Lake Teggern in Upper 
Bavaria. Before departing, he gave his 
Brownshirts his final instructions, 
which included all of the troops 
taking a month’s leave beginning on 
July 1st. He ensured his followers that 
regardless of the rumors, the SA 
would not be reduced in numbers. He 
ended with the words: “ . . .The SA is 
and will remain Germany’s destiny.” 
There was no customary ending of 
“Heil Hitler!” 

To Hitler, the entire message 
resounded of defiance to the Fuhrer 
and infuriated him. He calculated that 
the SA would be at its weakest ebb on 
June 30 or July 1 and began to make 
plans for the smashing of the Brown- 
shirt menace. 

At Karinhall, the immense estate of 
Goering located near Berlin, Hitler 
and Goering sat down together on the 
afternoon of the 20th and planned 
their strategy. An execution list of the 
Brownshirts most to be feared was 
drawn up and while they were at it, 
Goering requested permission to add 
the names of other common enemies. 

All kinds of preparations were made 
for civil war. On the 28th, Goering 
had police reinforcments called up, 
commandos organized, while the 
Wehrmacht and SS troops stood by in 
a ‘‘state of alarm.” About 100 troops 
of the elite SS Leibstandarte Adolf 
Hitler, who were Hitler's bodyguard, 
were to proceed to Munich on the 30th 
and wait on the outskirts for Hitler’s 
arrival. 

Although it was leaked to the 
Brownshirts that the police and Army 
were on standby alert, they were not 
sure of the reason. Worried, Roehm 
sent out telegrams instructing all 
Brownshirt leaders to come to the 
sanitorium on Saturday, June 30, for a 
“leaders conference.” 

The Fuehrer arrived at Bad Godes- 
berg on the afternoon of June 29th to 
stay at the Hotel Dressen, owned by an 
old party comrade. All evening special 
messages were brought in by motor- 
cycle couriers, and by telegraph and 
telephone. Goering, in Berlin, was 
afraid the wires might be tapped; 
therefore, he sent his messages by 
courier planes to Bonn, where armed 
motorcyclists were standing by at the 
Hangelar Airfield. 

About 11 p.m. Hitler received a 
telephone message from an excited 
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Himmler at the SS headquarters in 
Berlin. He claimed to have strong 
evidence that the Brownshirts were 
planning a revolt the following after- 
noon, taking over all government 
offices by force. There was not a shred 
of truth to the announcement; it was 
only a fabrication by Goering and 
Himmler to goad the Fuehrer into 
action. 

Their plan worked. Hitler landed at 
Munich in the early hours of June 30, 
1934, where he planned to meet his SS 
troops and move in on the SA leader. 
He would lop off the head, while 
Goering and Himmler worked on the 
body of the organization of storm 
troopers. The motley mobs of brown- 
shirted thugs had served their purpose 
by conquering the streets of Germany 
and putting the Nazi party in power, 
now they had to go. The Nazi Blood 
Purge was about to begin. 

The operation was called Kolibri, 
which, odd as it my sound, meant 
“Hummingbird.” Throughout Ger- 
many the SS awaited word from the 
Fuehrer to move in against the Brown- 
shirts of the SA. In Berlin, the entire 
area between the Tiergartenstrasse 
and the Koenigin-Ausustastrasse had 
been cordoned off by the police and SS 
to prevent anyone from entering or 


leaving the SA headquarters, located 
near the Tiergarten. 

A false dawn breaking in the East 
when Hitler landed at the Munich- 
Oberwiesenfeld Airfield, where two 
armored cars and a detachment of 
Army troops were waiting for him. 
Reaching Munich, the Fuehrer order- 
ed the SS and the Reichswehr troops 
to quietly take over the Brown House, 
headquarters for the SA in Munich, 
and arrest all Brownshirts found 
there. Soon, Adolf Wagner, the 
Minister of the Interior of Bavaria, 
reported to Hitler that August 
Schneidhuber, current chief of police 
in Munich and highest ranking SA 
leader in the city, and his assistant, 
Edmund Schmid, had been arrested. 
They were being held, along with 
other SA prisoners, under guard in 
one of the old rooms of the ministry. 
Both were on the death list. 

At 6 a. m. the Fuehrer left Munich 
in an armored car with an escort of 
about 100 armed soldiers. Between 
Munich and Wiessee, the formidable 


retinue was joined by the SS Leib- 
standarte Adolf Hitler. Not long after- 
ward, they were invading the quiet 
little town of Wiessee and closing in on 
the lakeside hotel, in which Roehm 
was staying. 

The hotel was first stormed by the 
SS troops and Hitler strode cockily in 
after receiving a signal that all 
the SA men had been arrested. It had 
not been difficult; they had surprised 
the handful of guards sitting in a small 
room off the vestibule. They were 
quickly disarmed and placed under 
arrest. One by one the SA officers 
were arrested in their rooms. Roehm 
had been given an injection for his 
neuralgia the evening before by his 
doctor and was hard to rouse. 

Altogether, there had only been six 
SA leaders at the hotel that the 
Fuehrer had assaulted with a force of 


At Beuthen prison SA members are 
condemned to death for murdering a 


On June 29, 1934, Himmler [third from 
left] claimed to have strong evidence of 
an SA revolt. 


In Berlin, SA members are harrassed and 
arrested. High ranking SA officers are 
placed on death lists. 
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over 200 men. In a fit of anger, Hitler 
ordered Edmund Heines, the SA 
leader of Breslau, taken out and shot. 
The rest were loaded into trucks to be 
transported to the Stadelheim prison 
on the edge of Munich. Other 
important SA officers were arrested on 
their way to the lakeside hotel when 
they were stopped on the road by the 
convoy as it returned to Munich. 

Back in Munich, Hitler set up his 
command post in the Brown House 
where he was guarded by the SS and a 
detachment of Reichswehr troops. He 
communicated with Goering in Berlin 
and gave the word for a massive 
massacre to begin. Although it took 
place in broad daylight, it has been 
referred to by historians as the Night 
of the Long Knives. By nightfall of 
June 30, most of the men listed on the 
death list would be killed. 


There is no way of knowing the 
exact number of victims who died at 
the hands of the SS, for tf\e death lists 
were never published. The original 
lists contained only the names of SA 
members, but to those were later 
added the names of politicians, sold- 
iers, churchman, and others who were 
considered enemies by the ruling 
junta. 

Gregor Strasser, the former number 
two man in the Nazi party, was 
arrested in Berlin and murdered in his 
cell. He had dared to cross the 
Fuehrer. General Kurt von Schleicher, 
the former Chancellor, and his wife 
were murdered in their home by two 
SS members. Franz von Papen, vice- 
Chancellor, escaped with his life but 
his three aides were shot and killed. A 
group of SS hacked Gustav von Kahr 
to death with pickaxes, then dumped 



his body in a swamp. He had helped 
suppress Hitler’s Beer Hall Putsch 
(Revolt) in 1923. Approximately a 
thousand persons were murdered on 
this terrible weekend. 

At Stadelheim prison, Roehm was 
allowed to live a few hours while Hitler 
tried to make up his mind about his 
old friend. Finally, he decided that 
Roehm should die. But in an effort not 
to bear the responsibility for his 
comrade’s death, he ordered the 
executioners to give Roehm a loaded 
revolver so that he could kill himself. 

Roehm shook his head, saying: 
"Nein. If mein Fuehrer wishes me to 
die, let him do it.” He stood in the 
middle of his cell, mocking the SS 
men. Angered, they fired through the 
bars,, riddling the big man with 
bullets. Writhing in his own blood, 
Roehm mumbled: “Mein Fuehrer, 
mein Fuehrer. " 

The man Hitler and so many others 
feared was buried in an unmarked 
grave in the prison yard. • 


Roehm defied the SS while in Stadelheim 
prison— they shot him through the prison 
bars. Roehm’s dying words were, “Mein 
Fuehrer, Mein Fuehrer.” 



■ The order of the day from Hitler 
read: “Soldiers of the Reich! This day 
you are about to take part in an 
offensive of such importance that the 
whole future of the war may depend 
on its outcome. More than anything 
else, your victory will show the whole 
world that resistance to the power of 
the German Army is hopeless.” 

One swift, mighty hammer blow 
from the Wehrmacht and the Luft- 
waffe, Hitler thought, and the Russian 
salient would disintegrate. On the 
military map, in June 1943, the 
Russian line west of Kursk obsessed 
the Fuehrer. The Russians had re- 
taken all the territory, stretching to 
the Caucasus, won by the Germans in 
their 1942 summer offensive. More 
accustomed to the terrible Artie 
weather, the Red Army had accom- 
plished this during the bitter winter 
fighting. Now Hitler decided his 
troops had retreated long enough; it 
was time for them to go over to the 
offensive. 

Since early Spring the front had 
been stabilized. There were two 
adjoining bulges that were crucial 
sectors. In a rather rough triangle, 
based north and south of Kursk, a 
Russian wedge pushed sharply into 
German lines. Immmediately to the 
north, a semicircle of Wehrmacht 
positions with the hedgehog of Orel on 
its perimeter, pointed toward Tula. 
Both jutting salients outflanked each 
other. 

Before the Russian forces could 
break out of the Kursk salient, they 
had to eliminate Orel. The Wehrmacht 
had to destroy the Kursk bulge before 
they attempted an offensive on the 
central front. 

According to the Citadel plans, the 
Germans were pinning their hopes of 
decisively defeating the overwhelming 
Red Army by means of an encircle- 
ment on the same pattern as the 1941 
summer campaign. Hitler went against 
the advice of two of his top Panzer 
commanders, mobilizing the finest 
armored units remaining in the Wchr- 
macht to send into the holocaust at 
Kursk. Altogether 2.700 tanks were 
available, but there was a shortage of 
well-trained men to handle them. 

A half-million men and no less than 
I 7 Panzer divisions were readied for 
an all-out assault against the Russian 
salient around Kursk. The SS Toien- 
kopf. SS Liebstandarte Adolf Hitler. 
SS Dus Reich and Cross Deutschland. 
who were veterans of many battles and 
known for their unshakable loyalty, 
were all made a part of the forces. 
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Early in the morning of July 5, the battle began. Forming the 
spearhead were about 500 tanks led by Tigers and 
Ferdinands in groups of ten to fifteen, followed by 
mediums in groups of fifty to one hundred. 
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It was the same in the Luftwaffe, 
which was requested to concentrate as 
much strength as it could muster. All 
other fronts were drained that June 
and all reserves were shipped from the 
Fatherland to finally compile a total of 
1 ,700 aircraft. 

With 1 ,000 various aircraft — 
bombers, fighters, ground-attack and 
anti-tank planes — General Hans 
Seidemann would support the thrust 
from the Byelgorod region, to the 
south, of the 4th Panzer Army under 
Colonel-General Hermann Hoth. 
Colonel-General Walter Model’s 9th 
Army would be assisted in its thrust 
from the north by one air division at 
Orel, under Major-General Paul 
Deichmann, with the remaining avail- 
able aircraft. 

The German offensive was sched- 
uled to be launched at 0330 on July 5, 
1943. At that precise moment, every 
operational aircraft was to be in the 
air over the Russian fronts not only 
attacking Red airfields, but the 
fortifications, entrenchments and ar- 
tillery positions of the deeply staggered 
defense system. 

It was hoped that tactical surprise 
would be achieved, with the Russians 
fully unaware of the exact time and 
locality where the offensive would 
start. However, shortly before the 
Luftwaffe sent up its air strike, reports 
were received at VIII Air Corps 
headquarters at Mikoyanovka that 
several hundred Soviet aircraft were 
approaching the Kharkov area. 

There was no doubt about it, the 
Russians had learned the closely 
guarded secret! 

It was imperative that German 
fighters intercept them or the entire 
offensive stood a chance of being 
doomed before it even started. The 
Luftwaffe bombers were loaded and 
their engines warmed up while they 
waited for take-off time. They would 
be caught by the Russians when they 
were the most vulnerable — squatting 
on the airfield or trying to take-off. 

At Kharkov, the bombers remained 
on the ground while the fighter planes 
of JG 3 scrambled into the air to join 
JG 52, from Mikoyanovka, and 
intercept the Russian air armada. In a 
few moments two Geschwader of 
Luftwaffe fighters tore into the forma- 
tions, which were comprised of be- 
tween 400 to 500 Soviet bombers, 
fighters and ground-attack planes. 
Aircraft were burning and crashing 
everywhere. 

It had developed into one of the 
most bitterly fought aerial battles of 
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A Russian T-34/85 column moves through 
a ravaged town. 

the Eastern front. 

By the time the Soviet aircraft 
reached Kharkov, their ranks had 
been thinned considerably. Here they 
suffered more losses from the heavy 
flak defense and from the Me 109s 
and Fw 190s still swarming through 


their midst. Thus, the bold surprise 
air raid by the Russians failed to 
achieve its purpose, for the falling 
bombs were widely scattered and the 
German bombers took off at the 
originally appointed time. 


As far back as April 15, the Russian 
top generals had been fully informed 
of the planning details of Operation 
Citadel, including the particular divi- 
sions and units, the commanders, 
numbers of weapon to be used, details 
of supply units, locations of airfields, 
quantities of ammunition, and the 
anticipated dates of movements of 
German troops and equipment. Then, 
at the last moment, they had been 
relayed the exact time and on which 
front the offensive would be started. 

The Lucy Ring had proved itself 
invaluable to the Soviet high com- 
mand. Lucy was a code name for a 
German named Rudolph Rossler, an 
incredible spy who worked with 
Moscow against Nazidom. He and ten 
other men, all veterans of World War 
I hated Nazism and were doing their 
best to rid Germany of this insidious 
cancer. 

The eleven men had remained in the 
skeleton military service that existed 
in Germany after its defeat in 1918. 
Eight of these men rose to vital 


positions in the high command of the 
armed forces . . .five of them became 
generals! Two became high-ranking 
officers in the Luftwaffe. Rossler later 
went to neutral Switzerland. None of 
these men ever lost their hatred of the 
Nazi regime and worked actively 
throughout World War II to destroy 
it. Rossler set up an amazing intelli- 
gence service directly from Berlin to 
Moscow, through himself in Switzer- 
land. 

When the Russian high command 
was informed of Citadel, they 
discarded their own plans for an 
offensive against the German salient 
in the Donets bulge. Instead, they 
built up an almost impregnable 
network of defenses; then sat back 
and waited for the German attack. 
The Marshal Zhukov “meat grinder’’ 
would let them attack, draw them in 
and decimate the Wehrmacht until 
the moment was ripe for a counter 
offensive. 

In the two and a half months before 
the German attack, Zhukov literally 


poured in the supplies, troops and 
weapons. Over rebuilt rail lines, five 
hundred thousand freight cars were 
moved in and out of the Kursk salient. 
He knew that even though the 
Wehrmacht had been badly mauled in 
the past winter months, they were 
planning to mass a force that encom- 
passed three armies and thrust forward 
only 150 miles along the Russian 
front. This would greatly increase Wie 
striking power of the divisions in- 
volved . 

To resist the northern thrust of 
Model, Marshal Konstantin K. 
Rokossovsky deployed his Army and 
prepared 3,000 miles of trenches, 
40,000 mines — 2,400 anti-tank and 
2,700 anti-personnel mines per mile of 
front. There was also an average of 
150 guns and mortars per mile of 
front. Amidst the maze of trenches 
and minefields the main Soviet strata- 
gem centered on the Pak-fronts, which 
were groups of 10 anti-tank guns 
capable of providing concentrated fire 
through a centralized command. 


Over 1000 Nazi planes were committed to “Operation Citadel." A German plane Is shot from the sky. 



PART 2 — KURSK 


THE RUSSIAN 
DEFENSES 
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Once the German advance had been 
slowed down, Zhukov planned to 
unleash the central reserve forces of 
Marshal Ivan S. Konev, with its 
mighty tank divisions in a massive 
counter offensive. 

For the opening defensive clashes 


and the counter offensive, the Red 
Army had 3,600 tanks available. 

The Wehrmacht had been preparing 
to open up their artillery salvoes at 
0230, keep up the firing for 30 
minutes, then raise the barrage so that 
their troops and armor could start 


moving toward the Russian front. 
However, at 0220, General V. I. 
Kazakov, artillery commander of the 
Russian front, ordered artillery fire to 
commence over a wide sector south of 
Orel. 

This sector of the front rumbled 


steadily from the firing of 600 artillery 
pieces and mortars, plus thousands of 
M-31 (Katyusha) rockets, which 
turned night into day. It was devas- 
tating on the German offensive forces, 
massed for attack at 0300. Planning to 
shatter the Russian lines with a 


surprise artillery punch consisting of 
their own opening salvoes, the fact 
that the Russians fired first caught the 
Germans flat-footed. 

At 0530, the German offensive 
began to roll . . .despite its loss in 
men and equipment from the surprise 




A Soviet tank 
knocked out by 
Model’s 9th army. 


A disabled Russian 
for German machinegunner. 

The Luftwaffe found its match in the Red 
Air Force and ground defenses which 
together accounted for hundreds of 
German bombers. 


Heavy Soviet tank crossing a river. 


action; it was also used as an anti-tank 
weapon. 


artillery barrage. To the north it 
moved against the central front under 
Marshal Rokossovsky; to the south 
against the Voronezh front under 
Nikolai F. Vatutin. 

The basic attack formation was the 
Panzer Keil, or wedge, a battering 
ram technique. The spearhead was 
composed of Tigers and lumbering 
Ferdinands, with the lighter Mark IVs 
and Panthers deployed on the flanks 
and mechanized infantry bringing up 
the rear. 

Encountered here for the first time, 
the Ferdinands was an enormous 
self-propelled gun. It was also known 
as the Porsche Tiger or “Elefant.” 
The huge mobile gun weighed 65 tons, 
had a crew of six, was armed with the 
88-mm L-70 gun but carried no 
machine-guns for self-defense. Its 
frontal armor was eight inches thick 
and it had a top speed of 12 mph. 

Immediately after the offensive got 
under way, it became apparent that 
Panzer Keil was destined to be a 
failure against the Russian forces. The 
Russians separated the infantry from 
the armor, peeled away the weaker 
tanks on the flanks and exposed the 
heavy Tigers and Ferdinands to 
overwhelming concentrations of fire. 

Masters in the art of camouflage, 
the Pak heavy anti-tank artillery was 
found and neutralized only with 
difficulty — from the air or on the 
ground. The Paks took a large toll 
among the German tanks, for they 
appeared at every key point of the 
battle area. 

In the first few days of the offensive, 
both Hoth and Model’s forces smashed 
recklessly into the minefields. The 
pressure of Russian bulk combined 
with the losses from mines soon slowed 
down the advance. But the Luftwaffe 
was doing its part, despite the 
unfortunate ground losses. Cannon- 
firing Stukas swept low over the 
battlefields, knocking out Russian 
tanks. 

The Germans were complaining 
that the salient was swarming with 
“rat packs” of Russian tanks. They 
quickly learned the T-34s were a 
match for the Tigers and Panthers, 
being heavily armed and more maneu- 
verable. The crews were as well 
trained and skillful as the German 
crews. Never had so much armor been 
thrown into battle; in fact, it was the 
greatest single assembly of armored 
vehicles in military history. • 
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General Model, in the north, had 
made very little gain against Marshal 
Rokossovsky while General Hoth, in 
the South, had pushed through 25 
miles by July 8, after suffering 
tremendous losses. This left the 
southern arm of the German pincers 
with their extended eastern flank 
exposed. An aerial recon spotted a 
mass of Russian tanks moving in for 
an attack on the exposed flank of the 
4th Panzer Army. 

Every minute counted . . .The 
sighting was quickly reported to the 
IV (Anti - tank) Gruppe of 
Schlachtgescfywader 9, which had four 
squadrons equipped with 16 of the He 
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129 anti-tank aircraft. They were 
ordered to attack by squadron. Within 
a quarter of an hour the firsftsquadron 
found the huge tank force lumbering 
across the steppes without cover. 
Boring right down, the He 129s 
attacked from astern and abeam, 
blazing away with the heavy 30 mm 
cannons. Tanks exploded. The anti- 
tank planes made a circuit and 
zoomed in again, firing their deadly 
message. 

This type of attack was new to the 
Russian tank men. Previously the 
German air attacks had mostly been 
man inegunning or the dropping of 
fragmentation bombs. Even when the 


20 mm cannons were fired at them, 
they usually bounced harmlessly off 
the solid armor-plating. These 30 mm 
shells penetrated their armor. 

Soon there were burning tanks all 
over the steppes filling the skies with 
black smoke. Confusion reigned 
among the tank columns. 

It wasn't long until the Soviet 
armored forces realized the “tank- 
basher” aircraft was their deadliest 
enemy and pleaded for more support 
from the Red Air Force, as well as 
bringing up more flak batteries to 
protect them during battle maneuvers. 

On July 12, the Todesritt, (death 
ride) of the Panzers began. Hoth 


needed desperately to bull his way into 
the open country to the southeast of 
Oboyan, near Prokhorovka. Here 
large forces of his armored divisions 
could maneuver for a smashing blow 
against the Russian defenses and clear 
a path for the Panzers to make a rapid 
drive toward Kursk. 

Meanwhile, the Russians, feeling it 
was time for a counter-offensive 
against Hoth , were preparing for such 
a stroke with armor under Marshal 
Vatutin’s command. Zhukov had 
released to Vatutin almost the entire 
Russian mobile reserve— the Fifth 
Armored Army, under the command 
of the brillant tank general, Pavel A. 




German tank advancing with Infantry support. 


German Sturmgeschutz III mounting a 
fixed short barrelled 75mm gun pushes 
forward. 
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German Pzkw IV’s attack while 
passing a village on fire. 


A tank burns after being hit 
as a German soldier 
runs for cover. 


counterattack the 
German Putsch. 


Russian troops, backed up by a tank, 
storm into a German-held village 
and capture it. 




■ 


Bodies of German soldiers and 
other debris have been scattered 
far and wide over the battlefield. 


German soldiers lay dead as a Tiger tank 
burns. Russians beat back an attack. 


The Russians fought hard and when 
the battle ended the Germans 
had lost half their armor 
and more than ten 
thousand men. 


Rotmistrov. 

Actually, Zhukov was launching a 
series of counter-offensive strikes all 
along the Kursk salient on the 
morning of the 12th. But the fight that 
would decide the outcome would be 
between the tank forces under Rot- 
mistrov and the armor of General Paul 
Hausser's savage-fighting 11 SS Panzer 
Corps. Hoth had scraped together all 
available armor from the combined 
forces of the Panzers fighting to reach 
Oboyan . 

Both Rotmistrov and Hausser were 
familiar with each other, for they had 
clashed at Stalingrad in 1942. Hoth 
and Vatutin would be masterminding 
the battle, but it would be these two 
generals who would be in direct 
combat. 


The battle took place on a narrow 
strip of land between the Psel River 
and a railway embankment. It was a 
horrible site for such a monstrous 
confrontation; being slashed by gullies 
and spotted with copses of timber or 
orchards, besides sloping in every 
direction. 

The German tank forces had seen 
battle day after day, both machines 
and crews needed rest and overhaul. 
On the Russian side, most of the 
armored equipment and crews were 
fresh, with full complements of am- 
munition. The Germans had massed 
700 pieces of armor for the battle, 
while the Russians possessed 850 — 
mostly T-34 tanks, but also the heavy 
43-ton KV-1, along with two brigades 
of the new SU-85s (a huge self- 


propelled 85 mm gun mounted on a 
T-34 chassis). 

Both forces had planned to surprise 
the other with their massive armored 
attack. But as Rotmistrov’s forces 
began to move forward, it was 
reported that an almost equal German 
armored force was thundering toward 
them underneath an enormous dust 
cloud. 

As the two mighty tank armies came 
together in battle, the dust and pillows 
of smoke were impenetrable from 
above and the air supports of both 
sides had to forget attacking the 
ground forces and hurtled into each 
other in fierce skirmishes that lasted 
the entire day. 

Located on higher ground. 
Rotmistrov used it to his advantage as 


he ordered: “Attack! Attack at full 
Speed!” 

Recklessly, the T-34s roared down 
from the slopes. They managed to slip 
beneath the deadly 88 mms before the 
German tanks could wheel to meet 
them. In one wild charge the Russians 
had destroyed the advantage of the 
Germans’ favorite strategy of a tank- 
to-tank confrontation. They hit the 
German tank fleet in the flank and 
raced diagonally at point-blank range 
straight through the Panzer columns. 

It seemed as though the very earth 
trembled from the continuous night- 
marish crescendo of firing guns, 
exploding shells and bombs, exploding 
and blazing tanks, crashing airplanes, 
and screaming engines. This went on 
for eight hours without stopping. 


More than 1,500 armored vehicles 
were engaged in a wild, thunderous 
melee. There was very little opportuni- 
ty given the German tanks to fight in 
their method of standing off and 
ripping the adversary to pieces. The 
Russians were faster and the lesser 
guns of the T-34s were tearing open 
the thick armor of the Tigers and 
Panthers at close proximity. 

Without being able to fight in 
carefully arrayed ranks, the Panzer 
units milled about in a vast confusion 
of thundering guns and hellish streaks 
of tlame. The Germans attempted to 
break off combat in order to reform 
their lines, but the Russian tanks 
streamed like rats over the battlefield 
and made such a maneuver impossible. 

Eventually, the gigantic tank battle 


resolved into segments of tanks ma- 
neuvering to concentrate their fire- 
power against like groups of the 
cnemy;taking advantage of gullies and 
timber copses. 

From his 'control post on a hill 
overlooking the scene of carnage, 
Rotmistrov could see tanks burning 
like torches through the thick clouds 
of dust and rolling plumes of black, 
greasy smoke. 

That night the darkness over the 
battlefield was dispelled by the eerie 
sparks and blazing fires from burning 
armored vehicles and crashed aircraft. 
The Germans had lost over half of 
their armor and more than ten 
thousand men. It was the greatest 
single tank battle ever fought. • 
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Panzers are delivered; however Rommel 
began his offensive with a total of 560 
tanks as opposed to 849 Allied tanks. 


Rommel plans an offensive to 
smash the stronghold of Tobruk. 



PART 1 


BATTLE OF 
GAZALA 


■ On May 26, 1942 Colonel-General 
Erwin Rommel began an offensive to 
smash the stronghold of Tobruk, the 
gateway to the North African desert 
and key to a supply route across the 
Mediterranean Sea. Rommel had 
made one bid for the citadel and lost. 

At this time Rommel was overall 
commander of the entire German- 
Italian desert force called Panzer- 
gruppe Afrika and General Cruewell 
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was in charge of the Afrika Korps. On 
the British side, Major-General Neil 
Ritchie commanded the Eighth Army, 
which was comprised of two corps, 
XIII and XXX, which were under Lt. 
Generals Gott and Norrie respectively. 
Gott was in charge of stationary 
defenses, including those of Tobruk. 
The 1st and 7th Armored Divisions 
that made up XXX corps we re com- 
manded by Norrie. 

The four-week battle would be 
fought within a quadrilateral bounded 



The American Grant Tanks were 
superiors the German Mark Ill’s and 
IV's in both armor and fire power. 


by Gazala, Bir Hacheim,. Retma and 
Tobruk; taking in an area of approx- 
imately 1,800 square miles. The 1st 
South African Division held the 
northern sector; 151st Brigade, 69th 
Brigade and 150th Brigade guarded 
the center; while 1st Free French 
Brigade and 3rd Independent Brigade 
were responsible for the extreme 
south. Each of the brigade strong- 
points or “boxes” was well dug in and 
held about a week’s supply of rations 
and ammunition, wired and mined. 


However, in some places they were too 
far apart for mutual support. 

Behind the main defensive line were 
other widely scattered infantry com- 
pounds or boxes intended to block the 
main motor 'trails and defend the 
centers of Allied communications or to 
form pivots of maneuver for the 
armored forces. These boxes were at 
Acroma, Eladem, Knightsbridge and 
Commonwealth Keep, as well as the 
main stronghold at Tobruk, which 
was being defended by the 4th and 6th 


South African Brigade and 9th Indian 
Infantry Brigade. Knightsbridge was 
located at the intersection of Trigh Bir 
Hacheim and Trigh Capuzzo, almost 
in the center of the battlefield. All of 
the boxes were linked by a. vast 
minefield that stretched from the sea 
southward to Bir Hacheim. 

Numerically, Rommel started his 
offensive at a disadvantage. Including 
Italian and German tanks he had an 
approximate total of 560 operational 
tanks against 849 Allied tanks. The 


American Grant tanks were superior 
to the panzer Mark Ills and IVs in 
both armor and firepower. 

In the air, the situation was 
drastically different! The British Des- 
ert Air Force was far outnumbered in 
serviceable aircraft by the Axis in 
North Africa— 140 against 497. 
Added to this was the outstanding 
performance of the Me 109F; at this 
time it could be matched by none of 
the British aircraft being used in the 
desert campaign . 
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Under cover of darkness on the 
night of May 26-27, the Italian Ariete 
Armored Division and the Trieste 
Division struck for Bir Hacheim and 
the minefield between Gazala and 
Alem Mamza in a diversionary action. 
At the same time, the Afrika Korps 
advanced south of Bir Hacheim, 
by-passing the stronghold. The 15th 
and 21st Panzer Divisions pushed 
toward Acroma and the 90th Light 
Division for El Adem. 

The Regia Aeronautica scrambled 


59 MC 202s to carry out a strafing 
attack on British airfields at Gambut 
during the afternoon of the 26th. They 
returned with claims amounting to 25 
Kittyhawks destroyed in the raid. 
However, the 250 Squadron at Gam- 
but reported only two damaged Kitty- 
hawks. There were other actions in the 
air, but no large-scale Axis onslaught 
as usually precedes an opening of a 
new offensive. Of course, this would 
have warned the British of the 
forthcoming onslaught. 


All through the opening day of the 
27th, both sides were kept busy as the 
Axis sent flights of Ju 87 divebombers 
with their fighter escorts for strikes 
against Allied military compounds 
and airfields over the battle area. 
Continuously, British Kittyhawks and 
Hurricanes were scrambled on inter- 
ceptance sorties. By nightfall, both 
sides had suffered heavy casualties. 

Due to the approach of the 90 Light 
Division of the Afrika Korps, the 73 
Squadron had to withdraw from El 



Italian floatplanes and Z-501 flying 


The German ME 109’s outstanding per- 
formance could not be matched by the 
British aircraft. 


Italian MC 202’s carried out a strafing 
attack on British and claimed' 25 Kitty- 
hawks destroyed. 


The German’s called him the “Star of 
Africa” after compiling an amazing score 
of downed aircraft. 




Adem to Gambut, even though the 
Allied defenders held off the attacking 
Germans. 

On the 28th Major-General Ritchie 
ordered Air Vice Marshal Arthur 
Coningham to ignore air supremacy 
operations and to concentrate on Axis 
armored columns with all available 
aircraft in ground attack sorties. 

At 0630 the following morning, 
Hurries of the 80 Squadron were 
scrambled for a fighter sweep of the El 
Adem-Acroma-Bir Hacheim area. At 


the same time, six Bf 109s of II/JG 27 
took off from their base and seven 
more from III/JG 53 to roam over the 
same area. Between El Adem and 
Acroma at 0710, the fighters of 
II/JG 27 came diving in on 80 
Squadron. About three minutes later, 
the patrol of III/JG 53 joined the air 
brawl. When it was over, four of 80 
Squadron had been shot down. 

Taking off to patrol the Acroma 
vicinity, ten Kittyhawks of 450 Squad- 
ron ran into six Bf 109s of III/JG 27 


escorting Ju 87s of 11/St. G 3. This 
time four of the Bf 109s attacked the 
Kittyhawks without result; therefore, 
the 450 Squadron chased them over 
Gazala, destroying two of the dive- 
bombers and one of the fighters. 
Suddenly, four more 109s joined the 
melee from I/JG 27, with disastrous 
results for the 450 Squadron. Two 
Kittyhawks were shot down in flames, 
while another was hit at low level, 
sending it smashing into the ground. 

The battle of Gazala had begun. 
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PART 2-BATTLE OF GAZALA 


FIGHTING IN 
THE CAULDRON 


The 30th of May was a day of very 
extensive and massive air attacks on 
German armor in the area between the 
Sidra and Aslagh Ridges, the region 
which would be immortalized as 
“the Cauldron.” These strikes were 
undertaken by fighter-bombers and 
Bostons. A part of the Panzer force 
withdrew to the south during the day 
to shorten up their supply lines, while 
others drove west, smashing through a 
British minefield. 

Losses by the Desert Air Force were 
heavy and the highly aggressive 109s 
gave them very little chance to do any 
scoring themselves. 

Obit. Joachim Marseille of I/JG 27 
came hurtling out of the sun between 
Tobruk and El Adem to shoot down 
Sgt. Buckland of 250 Squadron. It 
wouldn’t be long until he would be 
recognized by the German people as 
the “Star of Africa,” after compiling 
an amazing score in a short length of 
time. 

At 1445 two fighter aircraft of 2 
SAAF Squadron joined 8 of 260 
Squadron to escort the Bostons on a 
strike. At the same time, six fighter- 
bombers of 250 Squadron with four of 
3 RAAF Squadron carried out a 
strafing mission. Shortly before this, 
at 1405, four 109s of III/JG 53 
scrambled for a “Freie Jagd” at 1405, 
followed at 1450 by four from I/JG 27. 
THe Luftwaffe fighters continually 
attacked the Bostons and their escorts 
all the way to their target and back. 
The Germans claimed seven. 

Even the heavy sandstorms on the 
31st failed to curtail air operations, as 
the Desert Air Force gallantly tried to 
slow down the German advance. 
Again they took heavy losses from the 
Messerschmitts, reporting a loss of 16 
aircraft for the day. Obit. Marseille 
claimed three for himself. From May 
29-31, the records show 39 British 
fighters lost in action. 
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The sandstorms increased in their 
intensity on June 1, allowing very few 
aerial operations until the afternoon. 

Hoping to quickly wipe out the 
garrison at Bir Hacheim and roll up 
the British flank, the Italian ground 
forces, supported by Stukas (Ju 87s), 
started their assault on the Free 
French forces in the southern fortress 
on June 2. The furious sandstorms 
prevented aid from the Desert Air 
Force; however, the next day a strong 
fighter force was sent to the defense of 
besieged Bir Hacheim. The fighter- 
bombers put 60 Italian vehicles out of 
commission in the vicinity. 

Eleven Tomahawks (Curtiss P-40s) 
of 5 Squadron were ordered aloft for a 
fighter sweep over Bir Hacheim, but 
two planes collided head-on while 
taxiing. The nine fighters that got off 
met Stukas of I/St. G 3 near the 
fortress, and immediately attacked the 
dive-bombers which were flying in a 
line astern. The South African fighters 
shot down 10 of the Stukas, but lost . 
seven to the Luftwaffe. 

One of the fighter escort for the 
Stukas was Obit. Marseille, who 
attacked the Tomahawks with his 
usual cool proficiency. Even though 
his cannon jammed after only 10 
shots, leaving him to depend on his 
machine guns, Marseille’s outstand- 
ing marksmanship enabled him to 
shoot down six of the South African 
fighters in 1 1 minutes! 

By June 4 the RAF squadrons were 
going all out, sometimes flying three 
or four sorties a day. The biggest part 
of their missions was over Bir 
Hacheim. The aerial combats in the 
skies over the heavily defended for- 
tress on the 4th inspired General 
Pierre Koening, the French comman- 
der at Bir Hacheim, to send out the 
message: "Bravo! Merci pour le 
RAF!" 



Attack on Axis transports made by 
British fighter-bombers. 


This view, taken from the other side of 
the landing ground, shows nearest the 
Kittyhawks of 2 SAAF Squadron. In the 
distance are the Tomahawks of 5 SAAF 
Squadron. 


As the air war raged the British ground, 
forces cltrrled on a relentless campaign. 
Shown 'ts a Tommy .with bare bayonet 
, capturing an Italian tank. 


Blenheim 4’s in formation headed 
for Bir Hacheim. 


The RAF replied: “ Bravo a vous! 
Merci pour le sport!” 

Irregardless of this, the action for 
the Desert Air Force switched to the 
Knightsbridge box area, and sorties 
were reduced on June 5 over Bir 
Hacheim for the time being. The 


British had launched an armored 
attack against the Italians, only to 
find they had pulled back, and the 
British tanks were facing a screen of 
anti-tank guns, backed by the Panzer 
Army artillery. Coming to a cranking 
halt, the British tank forces found 


themselves being eliminated as the 
German gunners systematically 
picked their targets. Seizing upon this 
opportunity, Rommel now launched 
his counterstroke. 

He dispatched the 15th Panzer 
around the southern flank to eliminate 


other British forces waiting to attack 
“the Cauldron” from the east, then 
followed up by sending the 21st 
Panzer eastward to destroy the iso- 
lated British units. At Knightsbridge, 
the Panzer forces became engaged in a 
heavy armored battle. On May 6 the 
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Kittyhawks of 239 Wing concentrated 
mainly on fighter- bomber attacks on 
these Panzer forces at Knightsbridge, 
destroying 70 armored vehicles during 
the day. 

On the 8th of June, the Desert Air 
Force was switched back to the aerial 
defense of Bir Hacheim, since the 
Afrika Korps’ 90th Light Division had 
joined the besieging forces. Although 
the fortress had been buffeted by 
Italian artillery and Stuka dive- 
bombing attacks, Bir Hacheim with 
its brilliant layout of pillboxes, field 
and anti-tank and antiaircraft posi- 
tions totalling 1,200 units, had not 
fallen. The Stuka attacks had been 
carried out at a high cost, the Axis 
losing 14 Stukas in one week. In all, 
there had been 1,030 sorties flown 
against Bir Hacheim. The 8th proved 
to be a day of intensifying fury 
between the aerial combatants and the 
air-ground attacks, with high losses 


among the British, Italian and Ger- 
man air forces . 

By the 9th the operations around 
Bir Hacheim were reaching a climax, 
with an overwhelming mass of artillery 
being trained on the fortress and the 
Luftwaffe carried out more Stuka 
attacks. Fighter aircraft of all designs 
and markings swarmed in the skies, 
filling the air with lead and smoke. On 
the 10th, three largescale Stuka 
attacks were launched. The first Stuka 
attack had to be cut short because of 
the dust and smoke that arose from 
the intense shelling and bombing. 
There was trouble in differentiating 
friends and enemies. 

The other two waves went in at noon 
and in the afternoon, comprised of 
124 Ju 87s in the first and 76 Ju88s in 
the second. On this fateful day, 140 
tons of bombs fell on the heroic 
Frenchmen's stronghold. Before the 
dust and smoke had settled, ihe 


infantry and sapper units struck. Lt. 
General Hoffman von Waldau, com-, 
mander of Fliegerfuehrer Afrika, sent 
in 168 fighters as protection for the 
Stukas. For the first time, the Bf 109s 
encountered the Spitfires. Obit. Mar- 
seille shot down four, running up his 
score to 81 . 

Finally, the brave Frenchmen had 
enough. That night General Koening 
and 2,000 survivors in his garrison 
broke out and fought their way 
through the Axis forces to the British 
lines. 

The next morning, the 11th, the 
white flag was run up at Bir Hacheim. 
Its prolonged resistance had seriously 
upset the Gazala timetable of Rom- 
mel. El Adem was captured on the 
13th. In the Knightsbridge area, the 
British armored forces had suffered 
heavy losses and were being driven 
back toward the coast. 




The Afrika Korps checks over a captured Matilda. 



PART 3— BATTLE OF GAZALA 

FALL OF 
TOBRUK 


As the Allied forces began re- 
treating from the Gazala area, the 
RAF squadrons began a series of very 
successful “leapfrogging” moves to 
the east, always maintaining squad- 
rons over the front. 

After the fall of El Adem, the 
Italian Ariete Armored Division and 
the Afrika Korps roared over the 
sands toward the Egyptian border, 
leaving Tobruk untaken to their rear. 
Air operations reached a crescendo on 
the 17th, with the Desert Air Forces 
bombing and strafing the armored 
columns of the Axis. There were 
numerous fighter engagements, with 
more heavy losses suffered by the 
Allied forces. 

Sgt. James Dodds, in a Hurrie of 
274 Squadron, was among 11 escort 
fighters to nine Bostons on a mission 
to bomb Ed Duda when he spotted 
four MC 202s and some of the escort 
pulled out to attack them. Dodds 
attacked one, firing a five-eight 
second burst from 100 yards astern. 
Rolling over and diving straight down, 
the Macchi exploded into the ground. 
Looking around, Dodds saw another 
Macci on the tail of a Hurrie, with a 
second Hurrie on its tail. The Macchi 
broke out of the deadly line and 
Dodds closed in on it. He fired a three 
second burst from 100 yards, closing 
to 50 yards. A second victim burst into 
flames and crashed. 

Both the Macchis and the Bf 109s 
were superior to the performance of 
the Hurricane, yet Dodds had run up 
a remarkable score since December 
1941, claiming 14 confirmed victories 
and six probables. He was one of the 
most successful exponents of the 
Hurricane throughout the RAF. 

Joining this fight was Obit. Werner 
Schulz of II/JG 27, who caught FI. Lt. 
Conrad of the 274 Squadron and shot 
him down east of Bu Amud. Conrad 
was only slightly wounded and crash- 
landed his plane. In his usual custom, 
Schulz came in low to make certain of 
his 51st victim, strafing the Hurri- 
cane thoroughly. This time proved to 
be his undoing, for as he came back 
up he was attacked by a Kittyhawk 
and was shot down and killed. 

Another Luftwaffe ace excelled on 
this bloody aerial date. Obit. Mar- 
seille was among a quartet of Bf 109 
pilots who attacked 20 Tomahawks 
and 10 Hurries between Gambut and 
Ras Aziez. Diving swiftly to the 
attack, Marseille shot down two on his 
first pass. He then saw two more in a 
defensive circle around a descending 
parachute, and proceeded to shoot 
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these. By this time, Marseille was in a 
high state of nervous tension and was 
ready to withdraw. However, this had 
brought his total score to 99 and his 
comrades were pleading over .their 
radios: “ Und nen den Hundersten, 
Jochen!" 

He spotted a lone Hurricane 300 
feet above the Gambut airfield and 
closed in fast, shooting the Hurrie 
down in flames into an antiaircraft 
battery. The five had been shot down 
within seven minutes, from 1302- 
1309. Reassembling, the Schwarm 
turned toward their home base. 
Shortly, Marseille sighted two Spitfire 
high above them and, climbing steeply, 
shot one down in a sharp turn. The 
rest of the Schwarm observed the 
crash of the Spitfire. 


But it was over for a while with 
Obit. Marseille. When the German 
ace landed and climbed out of his 
cockpit, his features were ashen and 
his entire body was trembling. He was 
ready to collapse; the strain of flying, 
fighting and killing without let-up had 
finally brought him to his breaking 
point. Immediately, he was ordered to 
take leave and return to Berlin, 
leaving the next day in a Ju 52. On 
arrival in the Nazi capital, Marseille 
was given .a hero’s welcome and 
awarded the Swords to his Knights’ 
Cross with Oak Leaves. 

Gambut was overrun on the 18th by 
Rommel forces, with the RAF person- 
nel withdrawing at the last moment. 
Rommel had now removed all direct 
air opposition; therefore, he swung his 


forces around and descended upon 
Tobruk by its back door. By the 20th, 
the Axis had completed their encircle- 
ment of Tobruk. 

This time Rommel did not intend to 
fail, he had his ground assault 
synchronized with the Luftwaffe’s 
attacks. As the false dawn broke 
across the eastern skies, the Axis 
artillery opened up with an increasing 
intensity, shelling the Tobruk perim- 
eter. At 0710, there came a full- 
throated roar — the Stuka dive-bomb- 
ers of I/St. G 3 were approaching. 
Machine gun and mortar fire broke 
out. The final battle for Tobruk was 
underway. 

Dropping their noses, the Stukas 
screamed down on the enemy perim- 
eter. Their bombs slashed open the 


barbed wire defense to the southeast 
and exploded a gap through the 
minefields a half mile wide. One bomb 
would detonate a chain of mines. The 
Stukas, with empty bombays, pulled 
up out of their dives with mighty 
roars They had no worry about 
interference from the Desert Air Force 
for the RAF had pulled out of the area 
to airfields in the Sidi Barrani vicinity. 
Later in the day, a few British fighters 
with belly tanks were engaged above 
Tobruk by Bf 109s. 

After the first wave of Stukas had 
completed their mission, the Italian 
and German motorized infantry 
poured through the opening in the 
minefields, supported by Panzers 
rolling in behind them. After that, the 
second wave of Stukas came scream- 


ing in to bomb the defending 11th 
Indian Brigade artillery positions in 
front of Rommel’s spearhead. Behind 
the dive-bombing Stukas came Me 
110s, firing their cannon against the 
machine gun and anti-tank boxes. 

This was followed by a wave of Fiat 
CR 42 fighter-bombers of the Italian 
Settore Est unit. Only an hour and a 
half after the first Stuka attack, 
another wave of Stukas came back. 
On and on it went, a constant aerial 
and artillery barrage of explosives on 
the fortress. Engaged in bitter ground 
fighting with the Axis forces, the outer 
defense fell. Immediately, the sappers 
started bridging the broad anti-tank 
trench. By noon the tanks had reached 
the Sidi Mahumud crossroads. 

Now the Luftwaffe concentrated on 


the Pilastrino and Solaro forts in the 
heart of Tobruk, and on the shipping 
in the harbor. South African General 
Klopper was bombed out of his 
headquarters and lost contact with his 
troops. Thick columns of smoke rose 
over the fortress and burning ammu- 
nition exploded in dumps near the 
harbor. By sundown, the harbor was 
in Rommel’s hands. 

That evening General Klopper sent 
a wireless message to Eighth Army 
headquarters in Cairo, reporting his 
position as hopeless. Within 28 hours 
after the opening attack, Tobruk fell 
to the Axis. At 0920, on the 21st, 
General Klopper capitulated to Rom- 
mel. Before the day was over, Rommel 
was promoted by Hitler to Field- 
Marshal. He was at the apex of his 
career. • 



Junkers JU 87B “Stuka” dive bombers en route to Tobruk. 


A flight of Klttyhawks on patrol over the desert. 


Tobruk after the raid by “Stuka" 
dive bombers. 


Dejected Britons and South Africans of 
the surrendered Tobruk garrison with one 
of their armored cars. 


Rommel Is overjoyed when he hears that 
General Klopper capitulated. Tobruk 
belonged to the Desert Fox. 


A Messerscnmitt 109E fighter is escorted 
by a JU 87 in the Tobruk attack. 


PART 1 -RESCUE MUSSOLINI 

THE DUCE IS 
A PRISONER 


■ After the Allied landings in Sicily, 
Mussolini found his position of power 
in Italy in jeopardy. On July 24, 1943, 
the Fascist Grand Council convened 
and Count Dino Grandi presented a 
motion demanding that all existing 
institutions of government be revived 
and that King Victor Emmanuel 
assume command of the armed forces. 
This potentially dangerous motion was 
passed by 19 votes to 7. 

When the Duce paid a visit to King 
Emmanuel at his villa on the following 
day, he presented his report on the 
Council meeting and tried to pass off 
the adverse vote as of small conse- 
quence. 

Speaking in an agitated tone, the 
small, shrunken Emmanuel replied: 
“My dear Duce, it isn’t any good any 
more. Matters are very serious. Italy is 
in ruins. Surely you have no delusions 
about the country's feelings for you at 
the present time. You are the most 
hated man in Italy. The vote of the 
Grand Council is decisive ... .It has 
already been decided. Marshal 
Badaglio will succeed you ....’’ 

Shaken, Mussolini sat down, mum- 
bling: "Then it’s all over." 

Patting him on the shoulder, King 
Emmanuel answered: “Yes, dear 

Duce, it’s finished. But you need have 
no fears about your safety. I will see 
that no harm comes to you.’’ There 
was a short hesitation. Then he added, 
"I am the only friend you have left." 

The meeting lasted only a few 
minutes, and at its conclusion the 
dejected Duce walked out of the Villa 
Savoia and started down the steps to 
his car. Suddenly, a Carabinieri 
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captain walked up to him and saluted. 
He asserted: "His Majesty has 

charged me with your protection.” 

Mussolini snorted out an objection, 
but the captain was not to be turned 
away. There was a tone of finality 
when he said, “You must come with 
me, your Excellency!” 

An ambulance with open back 
doors was parked where Mussolini’s 
car had once been, and the persistent 
captain took the Duce by his forearm, 
leading him to it. Realizing it was 
hopeless to resist, the Duce stepped 
inside. The doors were slammed shut 
and the ambulance sped away with its 
important prisoner. 

Sometime later in Berlin, six officers 
were summoned before the Fuehrer 
for a special assignment — locating 
and snatching Benito Mussolini from 
his Italian captors. It was a seemingly 
impossible task, but Hitler would not 
be satisfied until all means had been 
exhausted in the attempt. 

As the Fuehrer entered the room, 
the officers snapped to attention and 
saluted. At Hitler’s request, each man 
stepped forward and gave a brief 
account of his career. A muscular 
giant — at least six feet six inches — 
with brown springy hair and slate-gray 
eyes, was the last. He had handsome 
features except for the chalk-line scar 
running from the massive chin to his 
left ear. 

He stepped forward and clicked his 
heels in a pure Prussian manner. 
Speaking fast but clearly, he stated: 

“Hauptmann Otto Skorzeny, de- 
tached from the SS Liebstandarte 
Adolf Hitler (Adolf Hitler Bodyguard 



Mussolini, in June of 1940, was confi- 
dent of an early end to the war. 


On Nov. 24, 1940, Mussolini’s dream is 
shattered when he informs Herr Ribben- 
trop [right] that the Italian forces battling 
against the Greeks are reported to have 
been routed and shattered after they 
evacuated the Albanian city of Koritza. 





Clad In military garb. King 
Emmanuele of Italy is conferring with 
Mussolini and informs him that Marshal 
Badaglio will succeed him. 


Mussolini gives Fascist salute along side a 
statue of Caesar near the Palazzo Venezia. 


Hauptmann Otto Skorzeny was Hitler’s 
choice to abduct Mussolini before the 
Italian turned the Duce over to the Allies. 



Division) after service in Russia. Now 
in charge of the Friedenthal Special 
Formation of the Waffen SS (com- 
mando unit trained for delicate opera- 
tions behind enemy lines).” 

At a nod from the Fuehrer, 
Skorzeny stepped back into line. 

“Are any of you familiar with 
Italy?” 

Five nodded in the negative. 

Skorzeny spoke up: “Mein Fuehrer, 
twice I have traveled through Italy on 
a motorcycle. It is a splendid way to 
learn a country.” 

Dismissing the others, Hitler had 
Captain Skorzeny remain. The strap- 
ping officer was his choice for the 
mission. He had him sit down while he 


explained the assignment and the 
importance of abducting Mussolini 
before the Italian regime turned the 
Duce over to the Allies. 

As Skorzeny was about to leave 
after the interview the Fuehrer shook 
hands with him and said: “I’m 
entrusting you with this all-important 
mission. You must not fail me. You 
will succeed!” 

Although Heinrich Himmler, the 
commander of the entire SS organiza- 
tion, did not believe that Captain 
Skorzeny was the man for the job, he 
still informed Skorzeny of a dozen 
persons who might help in the search. 
When the captain started to write 
down the names, Himmler became 


angry and told him the information 
was “top secret” and to memorize 
them. 

Two others were involved with 
Skorzeny in the search — General Kurt 
Student, commander of Luftwaffe 
paratroopers, and Wolfgang Kappler, 
the German Embassy's police attache. 
(Many versions, however, have 
Skorzeny a lone wolf in the hunt.)' 

In Ihe weeks that followed, the trio 
found themselves chasing one will-o’- 
the-wisp after another. Just when they 
thought they had found his prison or 
place of copcealment, his Italian 
captors had moved him somewhere 
else and the game started all over 
again. It appeared hopeless. There 



Himmler, commander ol the SS, did not 
believe that Skorzeny was the proper 
choice to free the duce and suggested 
others who might help in the mission. 


The Gran Sasso Hotel outside of Rome 
where Mussolini was held captive by 
Badaglio's forces. 
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would be no rescue if they couldn’t 
even run the Duce to earth. 

Slowly, they traced the Duce in his 
various places of detention— the prison 
at Trastavere, the island of Ponza and 
the island of Maddelena. Finally, one 
of Kappler’s informants passed the 
word: “Security precautions around 
Gran Sasso d'ltalia have been com- 
pleted.” 

General Student felt strongly that 
Mussolini had been transferred to a 
hotel located on Gran Sasso, the 
highest peak in the Italian Apennines. 
He assigned Lt. Leo Krutoff, a young 
doctor whom he kept on his personal 
staff because of an ulcer he suffered 
from, to locate a convalescent home 


for the malaria cases among his 
paratroopers. 

He instructed him: “Herr 

Lieutenant, hotel on Gran 

Sasso. No matter the circumstances, 
check it out personally.” He hinted 
that a person of high standing was 
being held there. Krutoff realized his 
mission was more important than 
locating a hospital. Student’s last 
order was, “Don’t let them turn you 
back.” 

Krutoff quickly learned that Campo 
Imperatore, the hotel on top of the 
mountain, could only be reached by a 
funicular railway, which was heavily 
guarded by Carabinieri. The moun- 
tain itself seemed to Krutoff to be 


impregnable. When he approached 
the suspicious guards, they informed 
him it would be impossible for him to 
see the hotel no matter what his 
reason. 

To drive his point home, the officer 
in charge asserted: “If you don’t leave 
immediately, I’ll have to place you 
under arrest.” 

After listening to his report. Student 
was now positive the Duce was being 
held on the mountain. Turning the 
information over to Skorzeny, they 
began to plan a daring rescue opera- 
tion. 

Soon the operation that was to 
startle the world and make Skorzeny 
famous had begun. 



A paratrooper readies to disarm 
the Carabinieri guards. 


General der Flieger Student presenting 
decorations to- paratroopers after the 
fighting at Cassino. It was his belief that 
Mussolini was held at Gran Sasso. 


German officers and men before 
loading in gliders for the 
rescue operation. 






The Fieseler Storch was the escape plane 
used by Skorzeny. 


PART 2— RESCUE MUSSOLINI 

LANDING ON A 
MOUNTAIN PEAK 


Skcrzeny was irritated, but there 
was nothing to do but make the best of 
it. The rescue operation had been set 
for dawn. However, Student’s gliders 
didn’t show up until 1100 from 
southern France. 

Shortly after 1300 on this beautiful 
Sunday afternoon of September 12, 
1943, the small air armada took off 
from the airfield outside Rome. It was 
perfect weather for the preposterous 
mission. Right now, success seemed 
very remote. 
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At about 1400 the 12 gliders were to 
start casting off from their towing 
Heinkels to start their crash-landing 
on top of the snow-covered summit 
and in the valley below. The first four 
to hit the summit would contain 
Student’s paratroopers and Frieden- 
thal commandos, dressed as Luftwaffe 
officers, under the command of 
Captain Skorzeny. This aggregation 
would disarm the Carabinieri guards, 
free the Duce, then hold the hotel 
against a possible counter-attack. 


In the glider with Skorzeny was the 
pro-German Italian General Soletti, 
who had been brought along in the 
hope that his presence might prevent 
unnecessary bloodshed. 

The remainder of the gliders would 
follow them down, one after another, 
except one group under Major Mors, 
which would land in the valley and 
seize the station of the funicular 
railway. 

Captain Gerlach, the personal pilot 
of General Student, would follow the 




The combined Student’s and Friedenthal 
commandos would free llduce, then hold 
the hotel against a counter attack. 


Ribben trop, who is congratulating 
the Duce on his escape. 


last glider in on the summit in a small 
spotter plane, the Fieseler-Storch. It 
was the only aircraft at this date that 
had even a slight chance of taking off 
from such a minute area. As soon as 
everything was Under control, the 
Duce would be flown from the Gran 
Sasso to the Practica de Mare airfield 
where a Heinkel would be waiting. 

Far below, Skorzeny saw the valley 
of Aquila and called out, “Helmets 
on!” 


paras seized the crossbar inside the 
glider. They felt the lurch as the 
Heinkel pilot slipped the towrope. 
Suddenly . the tense men heard the 
rush of the wind as the glider pilot 
swung the craft around in a lazy circle 
while trying to spot the landing strip. 
There it was. a triangular patch of 
grass. The pilot saw to his consterna- 
tion that the strip was very steep and 
littered with rocks. This hadn’t showed 
up in the hazy recon photos. 

It was crazy, but there was no place 


else. He bellowed, “Crash-landing!" 

At an onrushing speed of 50 mph, 
the ground rose to meet them. The 
pilot jerked the glider upwards and 
flung out the brakeflaps, hoping that 
the nose in that position would act as 
an additional brake. There was a 
grinding, tearing crash as over 2,000 
pounds of glider and men hit the 
ground. 

Skorzeny and Soletti wasted no 
time. They tore out of the wrecked 
glider and the latter crossed the 
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Clapping on their helmets, the 


ground toward the Campo Imperatore 
yelling in Italian: “Don’t shoot! Don’t 
shoot!” 

On the terrace stood a lone Italian 
soldier who was staring in a stunned 
manner at the gliders dropping out of 
the skies. Skorzeny and Sergeant Otto 
Schwerdt never gave him a chance to 
revive as they dashed up to him. 
Skorzeny roared,” Man i in alto!” The 
hands of the soldier went up. 

Charging through the door of the 
hotel, Skorzeny saw a wireless opera- 
tor, and with his heavy boot sent the 
stool flying out from under him. At 


the same time, Skorzeny smashed the 
set with the butt of his machine pistol. 
Up to now not a single shot had been 
fired. The commandos and paras 
rounded up the rest of the nearly 400 
Carabinieri and took them prisoners. 

Soon Skorzeny was standing face to 
face with the heavy-jawed man with a 
completely bald head. He clicked his 
heels together and saluted as he 
announced dramatically, “Duce! Der 
Fuehrer sent me to set you free!” 

Hugging the SS captain, Mussolini 
sobbed: "I knew my friend Adolf 
Hitler would not desert me!” 


To the dismay of Captain Gerlach, 
the pilot of the Storch, Skorzeny 
insisted on getting into the small 
aircraft with Mussolini and flying with 
him. At first, Gerlach absolutely 
refused, swearing he would never be 
able to get the plane off the ground in 
such a short space — 200 yards. The 
paras had cleared the rocks and 
wrecked gliders away but it would 
simply be too much weight. 

Skorzeny argued: “Hitler com- 
manded me to personally bring the 
Duce back. I must or I might as well 
use this pistol on myself.” 



“The most dangerous” Nazi 
Colonel Skorzeny, escaped 
in 1948, from the Allied forces 


Hitler shakes hands with Mussolini as he 
leaves the Fuhrer’s headquarters. 


Hitler and Mussolini — The modern 
Caesars are shown in their closely 
guarded auto during a parade before 
II Duce's arrest. 
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Gerlach gave in and the three 
clambered into the tight compartment, 
where Skorzeny crouched down behind 
the passenger seat. The aircraft 
lurched forward, rapidly picking up 
speed — 100, 120, 130, 150 miles an 
hour. Still, the plane failed to rise off 
the mountaintop. Instead, it went over 
the edge and dived toward the valley. 
Gerlach increased the speed and 
pushed the stick forward, hoping the 
slipstream would raise the wings. 

Suddenly the little plane responded 
and Gerlach managed to get back on 
an even keel, racing towards Avezzano 


less than 100 feet above the ground. 

At the Practica de Mare airfield, 
Skorzeny and Mussolini transferred to 
the waiting Heinkel and flew to 
Vienna. After their arrival, Himmler 
was the first to call and congratulate 
Skorzeny. Then Hitler called to 
commend Skorzeny and to congratu- 
late his friend Mussolini on his great 
escape, but the Once declined to talk. 

‘‘I am tired,” he mumbled, “very 
tired. 1 want to rest.” 

The snatching of Mussolini from his 
prisoner existence enabled him to set 
up a new Fascist government in 


northern Italy, thereby assisting tne 
German Third Reich in prolonging its 
resistance. After he became settled, 
the Duce presented Captain Skorzeny 
with a gold wristwatch engraved with 
Mussolini’s “M” and the date of the 
fantastic rescue: “12.9.1943.” 

From the Fuehrer he received the 
Knight’s Cross and became Hitler’s 
favorite junior commander, receiving 
many more special and dangerous 
assignments before World War II 
ended. • 



Four of Italy’s frogmen with a midaet 
detachable which carried a warhead. 



part 1 — human torpedoes 


A BOLD NEW 
CONCEPT IN 
NAVAL WARFARE 


■ On the dark night of December 18, The torpedo was called “pig” by the 
1941, the Italian submarine Scire, Italians because of its resemblance to 
under the command of Lt. Com- a swimming pig and because it was 
mander Junio Valerio Borghese, ma- difficult to maneuver. In the long body 
neuvered to within a mile of the of the torpedo were carried corn- 
entrance to the port of Alexandria, pressed air tanks to regulate its depth 
She lay at periscope depth. Clamped and batteries to drive its double 
in cradles on her deck were three propellers. Their speed was three 
two-man, 22-foot torpedoes with de- knots and maximum range was 10 
tachable warheads. miles. The officer in the front saddle 

At 2047 the three teams, wearing had controls for speed, steering and 
rubber suits with breathing apparatus, diving, a luminous depth gauge and 
passed through the escape hatch onto luminous compass for use below the 
her decks and seated themselves surface. 

astride their respective torpedoes. The Every crewman had to be strong 
release levers were pulled and they physically and very courageous be- 
began their rise to just below the cause they had to manipulate the 
surface. After launching three torpedo for many hours under water, 
“maiales” (“pigs”), the Scire began In the dark depths of the sea, the crew 
its return trip home. members had to overcome both 
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‘Frogmen” test an 


The Royal Navy's 
Italian ‘Pig Boat" which was washed up 
on the Spanish shore in 1940. 


natural and physical obstacles and 
were put through a nervous strain 
which was almost inconceivable. 

Once they succeeded in piercing the 
defensive barriers of the enemy port, 
the team had to bring their “pig” 
directly under the hull of the target 
ship and, using their hands for a long 
time in a difficult manner, attach the 
warhead of the torpedo to the hull. 
Then, if it were possible, they had to 
escape from the port astride the 
remaining section of their torpedo. 

These three “pigs” were manned by 
teams captained by Lt. Durand de la 
Penne, Naval Engineer Captain 
Marceglia, and Naval Ordnance Cap- 
tain Martellotta. Reaching the port 
barrier without difficulty, they arrived 
just as the barrier gate was being 


opened to permit the entrance of three 
destroyers. Boldly, the three crews 
entered in the wake of the three 
British ships. 

Wasting no time, the crew chiefs 
directed their torpedoes toward their 
assigned targets. La Penne had the 
battleship Valiant, Marceglia the 
battleship Queen Elizabeth, and Mar 1 
tellotta a huge tanker. Before the six 
Italians were finished, the balance of 
naval power in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean had been reversed against the 
Allied forces. 

La Penne had trouble. His torpedo 
stopped dead a short distance from his 
target, but he and Petty Officer 
Bianchi dragged the torpedo along the 
sea bottom until they were under the 
hull. After their task was finished, the 


two men surfaced near a buoy, where 
they w'ere immediately discovered by a 
patroling motorboat. They were taken 
on board the Valiant and interrogated 
by Captain Charles Morgan, but 
neither officer would say anything. 

Exasperated, Captain Morgan or- 
dered their detention in the hold. 
There they sat tight-lipped for two 
hours. Then, at 0545, Lt. Ia Penne 
requested to speak to the ship’s 
captain again. 

He saluted Captain Morgan and 
asserted: “Sir, your ship is going to 
blow up in 10 minutes!” 

The captain began issuing orders. 
At 0604, the Valiant was put out of 
action by a heavy explosion that 
caused her to slowly sink to the 
bottom. There were no casualties and 


Captain Morgan began planning im- 
mediately for her salvage. 

Meantime, Marceglia and his petty 
officer had performed their duties 
perfectly. Shortly after the Valiant 
started sinking, the Queen Elizabeth 
was shaken by an explosion and 
settled to the bottom of the harbor. 
The huge naval tanker Sagona was 
also properly taken care of by Mar- 
tellotta and his diver, not only sinking 
her but damaging the nearby destroyer 
Jervis. 

Later, Admiral Sir Andrew Cun- 
ningham w'rote: “Thus, our last two 
remaining battleships were put out of 
the action. It was a heavy blow.” 

The two battleships would have 
been complete losses if it hadn’t been 
for the shallow water of the anchorage. 
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They still were never able to return to 
active duty for the remainder of the 
war. 

Even during World War 1 the 
Italian navy had studied and designed 
special equipment with which various 
missions were carried out inside 
Austrian harbors. The Grillo was a 
motorboat equipped with tractor 
treads to enable it to climb over the 
protective barriers in enemy ports. 
These were successful in entering the 
Austrian harbor of Pola. Another 
specialty of the Italian navy at this 
time was the Mignatta, an early 
adaptation of the hand-steered tor- 
pedo. with which two men named 
Paolucci and Rosetti sneaked into the 
Pola harbor and sank the Viribus 
Unitis, an Austrian battleship. 

In 1935, when war with Great 
Britain seemed imminent, there was a 
vigorous renewal of interest in de- 
signing special equipment for pene- 
trating even the most highly defended 
naval bases and destroying the more 
important surface units there. The 
experiments as well as the construc- 
tion of such equipment were done in 
strict secrecy. 

As these various baneful watercrafts 
were developed, the top-secret training 
of a small nucleus of volunteers 
destined to use such equipment was 
begun. The armament of these secret 
naval assault teams finally evolved 
into four main types. (1) Pocket 
submarines — 30 and 12 tons manned 
by four and two men each and 
equipped with two torpedo tubes. (2) 
Explosive motorboats — operated by 
one man and designed to pass through 
harbor barriers and aimed at high 
speed toward the target. The driver, in 
order to survive, had to bail out only 
moments before impact. (3) Limpet 
mines — containers of explosives to be 
attached by frogmen to the underside 
of a ship's hull. (4) Guided torpedo — a 
modern version of the Mignatta, 
consisting of a torpedo with a detach- 
able warhead, controlled by two men 
riding astride it. 

The latter was the weapon most 
used by the 10th Mas Flotilla (Navy 
assault teams organization) and it had 
the most success. At the head of this 
organization was Supermarina, which 
decided when and where the assaults 
were to take place. Its decisions were 
based on reports received from the 
Navy’s secret agents operating in 
enemy and neutral countries. 



Italian frogman readies for action on 
board Olterra in the Bay of Gibraltar, then 
swims near ships propeller with two 
limpets he secures to bilge keel. 


One of the two-man torpedos used by the 
Italian special assault teams in the 
harbors of Alexandria and Gibraltar. 
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PART 2— HUMAN TORPEDOES 



Lying just inside the neutral Spanish 
harbor of Algeciras, the Italian tanker 
Olterra was within sight of British 
Gibraltar. The tanker had been 
sabotaged at the outbreak of the war 
and was half sunk near the break- 
water. In the spring of 1942 Algeciras 
was swarming with British agents, and 
on board the Olterra itself a small unit 
of Spanish gendarmes acting as a 
“neutrality” guard was stationed. 

Yet members of the Decima 
Flottiglia Mas, the human torpedo 


unit, came up with the seemingly 
insane idea of creating a depot for the 
unit teams in the hold of the Olterra. 
This would place them inside the 
roadstead of Gibraltar, making it 
easier to sabotage Allied shipping (or 
so they thought). 

It is almost incredible that the 
entire operation was carried off with- 
out a hitch, since most of the 
preparatory work had to be done 
under the noses of the Spanish 
gendarmes. By mobilizing top secret 


operatives and disassembling weapons 
and equipment into hundreds of 
unrecognizable parts, they were suc- 
cessful in transporting what they 
needed from Italy by way of France 
and Spain. 

The personnel arrived in a similar 
manner, some hiding in the false 
bottoms of trucks, others crossing the 
Pyrenees on foot and making their way 
south, while others posed as escaping 
Italian deserters. To get by the 
gendarmes, they usually boarded at 
night, feigning drunkeness as they 
staggered on, linked arm in arm with 
members of the Olterra’s crew. 

Inside the Olterra the 10th Mas 
built a secret base. A 25-foot-long 
section was cut in the steel bulkhead 
separating the bow compartment from 
a small cargo hold. Telling the 
gendarmes that they were preparing to 
clean the trimming tanks, the Italians 
then pumped out the forward tanks 
until the bow rose high out of the 
water. 

Making sure the Spanish guards 
had enough brandy to drink one 
night, the Italians waited until they 
had fallen asleep in the early morning 
hours, then proceeded to cut a door in 
the side of the ship. It opened into the 
bow compartment below the normal 
water line and was hinged to open 
inward. The job was so expertly done 
that only a diver could have detected 
it. After the ship resumed her normal 
trim, the bow compartment was 
flooded but the Olterra’s hold was dry. 

The guided torpedoes were brought 
from Italy under the guise of cases of 
“boiler tubes” to overhaul the ship’s 
engine to be ready when the war was 
over. On the night they were to be 
used, they would be lowered into the 
water and passed out through the door 
in the side of the ship. 

This entire operation was never even 
suspected by the British, and the 
secret base aboard the Olterra was 
never discovered until the ship was 
being towed to Gibraltar to be 
repaired after the armistice had been 
signed between Italy and the Allies. 

Lieutenant Licio Visintini organized 
the human torpedo unit that was to 
operate from the secret Olterra depot, 
naming it the “Ursa Major 
Squadrilla.” The first of many attacks 
made from the Olterra took place on 
the night of December 8, 1942 and 
cost the life of Lieutenant Visintini 
and his petty officer. Every night the 
British patrol boats had been dropping 
depth charges into Gibraltar harbor at 
frequent intervals and constantly 
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The harbor of Alexandria after the attack 
by three Italian “pigs.” 


sweeping the water with their search- 
lights. It is believed that one of 
explosions caused the death of the two 
men. Their bodies were found the next 
day by the British, who buried them at 
sea with full military honors. 

Taking part in another attack from 
the Olterra on the night of August 3, 
1943, Lieutenant Commander Ernesto 
Notari lived through a hair-raising 
experience. Beneath his target, the 
7,000-ton U.S. Liberty ship Harrison 
Grey Otis, Notari encountered dan- 
gling barbed wire — a frightening new 
defense device. In the darkness a diver 
could cut himself or his rubber suit to 
shreds. 

At the last minute a relatively 
inexperienced petty officer named 
Giannoli was substituted for his usual 
companion. Right off, Giannoli 
dropped the line between the bilge- 
keel clamps, and the warhead had to 
be clamped directly to the port bilge 
keel. During this maneuver, the 
torpedo had begun to rise. Giannoli 
had just finished setting the warhead 
when Notari opened the diving valves 
too wide in trying to alleviate the rising 
problem and the torpedo suddenly 
plunged down out of control. 

The luminous depth-gauge needle 
slid past the 112-feet limit— three 
times the normal depth in training 
exercises. With his lungs bursting and 
his head splitting, Notari fumbled at 
the controls. As quick as it had gone 
down, the torpedo reversed itself and 
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shot toward the surface. Any second 
Notari expected to smash his head on 
the ship’s bottom or get slashed with 
the barbed wire. Instead, he broke 
surface with a noisy splash about a 
yard from the ship's side. 

Unable to command his body or 
mind into action, he lay across the 
controls almost unconscious. Although 
he expected in his dazed mind to hear 
shouts or shots, nothing happened. 
When he. finally came to his full 
senses, he learned the motor would 
only run at top speed and this made it 
impossible to dive. 

Notari had no alternative — a full- 
speed retreat on the surface for nearly 
four miles. At any moment he 
expected a patrol boat to spot the fiery 
sparkle of his phosphorescent wake 
and race in hot pursuit. Then out of 
nowhere a school of porpoises joined 
him and proceeded to frolic around 
his torpedo all the way to the Olterra. 

Back in Gibraltar harbor, Giannoli, 
who had been torn from his saddle by 
the plunge of the torpedo, surfaced on 
the other side of the Harrison Grey 
Otis and surmised that Notari was 
drowned. He swam to the stern and 
stripped off his rubber suit and 
breathing apparatus, shivering for two 
hours in his woolen combinations on 
the rudder of the ship. After giving the 
other crews time to return to the 
Olterra and knowing it was fast 
approaching time for the 500-pound 
charge to explode, he swam along the 


side of the ship and shouted for help. 

After the prisoner was taken on 
board, a report of his capture was 
radioed to naval headquarters. Im- 
mediately, a launch was sent with a 
diver to search the ship and pick up 
the prisoner. Only moments after 
Giannoli had entered the launch, and 
as Petty Officer Bell, the diver, was 
putting his foot into the water, the 
U.S. ship was shaken by an explosion 
that tore a hole in the engine room. 

Almost simultaneously, the warhead 
planted on the 10.000-ton Norwegian 
tanker Thorshovdi exploded and broke 
the tanker in two, sending huge 
masses of thick oil drifting across the 
bay. Another charge heavily damaged 
the British 6,000-ton Stanridge. All 
three ships sank in the shallow water. 
Except for Giannoli, all the Italian 
crews reached the Olterra safely and 
departed the following day for Italy. 

In October 1940, one of the Italian 
“pigs” lost both of its officers and was 
found later where it had washed up on 
the Spanish shore. Taken over by the 
British, a study was made of it and 
from this came the “Charioteer.” Two 
years later the British human torpedo 
units carried out their first mission in 
January 1943, at Palermo, where they 
sank the Italian cruiser Traiano. No 
one was more surprised than ( the 
Italians to learn that the British were 
using their own ideas against them.# 
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period, you may return that selection at Club expense. 

• You need buy only four more books during the first 
two years of your membership, and may cancel member- 
ship any time alter completing this commitment. 

• Application lor membership is subject to acceptance 
by the MILITARY BOOK CLUB, Garden City, N.Y. 11530. 


© Military Book Club 

Dept. HR-092, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 
I have read your ad. Please accept my application for member- 
ship and send me the four books whose numbers I have listed 
below. Bill me only 9BC plus shipping and handling. I under- 
stand that I need buy only four more books at regular low 
Club prices during the first two years ot my membership to 
complete my commitment. 

No-rlik guarantee: If not delighted. I may return the four 
,ys, my membership will be cancelled, and 


I will oi 


thing. 


Airwar set, 
boxes, then choos 


you select^ 2 -volume ^ 


□ 


Members accepted In U.S.A. and Canada only. Canadian mem- 
bers will be serviced from Toronto. Offer slightly different in 
Canada. 24-M50-8 


